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CLERGYMAN, 


of considerable expe- 
rience in TUITION, is desirous of ESTABLISHING a 
SELECT SCHOOL, and ‘would be grateful to any brother 
Clergyman or Gentleman who would suggest a locality. The 
Midland Counties preferred. 
dress **M. A.,”’ care of Messrs. Spencer, 
Booksellers, &e., Leicester. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS for LITTLE 

BOYS.—A LADY is seeking a SITUATION, where 

music is not required. She has had considerable experience 

in the tuition and training of children, and teaches the usual 

branches of a useful English Education, with Drawing, 
Latin, and French grammatically. Salary 30/. per annum. 
Address “A. X.,” Seale’s Library, 5, Portland-place, 

Circus- road, St. John’s-wood, London. 


‘T. JOHN’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 45, 
Belsize-road, St. John's-wood, London.—The system of 
education is such as thoroughly ‘to prepare the pupils for 
mercantile or professional life, the middle-class, civil service, 
and other examinations, and the Universities. "The domestic 
arrangements are those of a private family, and the health, 
comfort, and general welfare of the pupils are solicitously 
made objects of study, while their moral and religious culture 
is watched over with untiring zeal. Terms, 30, 40, and 50 
guineas,—T. GROSVENOR, L.C.P., Principal. 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 


Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
to a first-class mercantile yg ry to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at t! mdon University. The 
best methods of instruction and examinationthe qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a FIRST-CLASS | 
SCHOOL, and claim for it the support and interest of the 
friends ofa truly liberal and character-forming education. 

Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THOMAS WYLEs. 


USICAL LECTURES. —A successful 

Lecturer is open to make Engagements for the Season. 

For terms and particulars address “M. C."" (No, 423), 29, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


T ~ nl 

RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE 
&c.—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &c., in Parian, de oo | 
rated Bisque, and other China; Clocks “gilt, marble, and 

bronze); Alabaster, Bohemian Glass, first-class Bronzes, 
pone ag and other Art-Manufactures, combining Novelty, | 
Beaut, and High Art. Prices extremely moderate. — | 
THOMAS *PEARC fe and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. | 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and — of ee olent ae ntions. An imme- 
diate answer to t Rg may be obtained on pete ation 
toRICHARD BARRE T, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R.B. 
is enabled to execute every description of Prmtinc on very | 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other PRessEs, and every modern improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A SPECIMEN Book of Tyres, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 




















AAISS SCOTT WARING solicits the 
attention of Parents and Guardians to her ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 1, De Montalt-place, 
Coombe Down. The situation is most salubrious, within a 
short distance of Bath. Every care and attention is paid to 
the health, comfort, and religious instruction of the pupils. 
The English, French, German, and Italian languages are 
carefully taught, and Dancing and Drawing by the best 
masters. The most unexceptionable references can be given. 
Terms fifty guineas per annum ; no extras. 
The Office and Library Stove, 25s. ; ‘the Hall ¢ and Scl Se hoolroom 
Stove, 50s., and the Greenhouse Stove, 18s. 


UKLA’S DEFLAGRATOR the first and 


only perfect Gas Stove, guaranteed without any smell, 
smoke, or dust, requiring no flue, healthy and portable, and 
suited for any situation; and a perfect cure for ill-warmed 
Rooms, Churches, or Public Halls.—F. X. KUKLA, patentee 
and sole manufacturer, 194, Pentonville-road,London. Country 
orders will receive punctual attention. Carriage free to any | 
Tailway in London. Post-office orders should be made pay- 
able to FRancis XAVIER KUKLA, General Office. 


CONOMY IN FUEL.—The waste of | 


coals arising from the use of badly-constructed fire- 
places in most families is truly enormous. The desirable ob- 
jects of effecting a great saving and adding to the comfort of 
apartments are obtained by the use of the following Grates:— 
1. Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now made from 20s. each. 
These Grates burn little fuel, give much heat, will burn for 
hours without attention, and accumulate so little soot that 
chimney-swe auene ie almost superseded. 2. Improved (rates, 
with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, from 24s. each complete. 
Any one who has experienced the superiority of fire-brick 
over iron, for retaining heat and radiating it into an apart- 
Ment, would never consent to ms grates with iron backs, 
which conduct the heat away. 3. Improved Grates, with 
Stourbridge fire-brick backs and aa ain sides, from 35s. 
each, complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament 
over iron or steel arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble 
in cleaning, and from its beauty not being impaired by lapse 





Tilustrated prospectuses forwarded on application. 
Also, 
STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 


ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. 


These 
Stoves burn little 


.’ require very little attention, may be 
had with or without fire, anc will burn night and day in 
‘Severe weather or throughout the season if required, whilst 
they are entirely free from the objection found to so lean? 
lity ee — to a 
ustrat pectuses forwarded 
ards’s S: Smokeless Kitchen Range, 
& first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- 


Co., General Stove and Kitchen 


ie hl rs r 
STERTON LIBRARY, 
HYDE-PARK (¢ a NER. 
ANY FOR ABUNDANCE OF NEW 
MODERATE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


-T WESTERTON’S LIBRARY 
and general 


£ all the Diarie%, Pocket Books, Almanacks, 
Fancy Stationery by "the best makers, always on Sale. 
Books and Stationery sent to all parts of Town 
Country. A Choice Assortment of Books for Young People 
and for Presents. 
G* RESHAM LIBRARY.—N. 
139, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
ALL NEW BOOKS added as soon as published 
Library also contains an extensive Collection of Standard 
Works in History, Travels, Biography, «c. 


Terms, One( yiinea per Annum, and upwards 
forwarded. 


ONDON NEWSPAPERS. — The Times, 
impressed stamp, 26s. 6d.; plain, 2° 3 Post or Herald, 
23s. ; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 
posted on the evening of publication. Times 
16s. 6¢. All orders must be paid in advance. 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. 
Established Thirty Years. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. — 
_ 

F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@? e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 

will find it much to their advaptage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all»particulars forwarded by 

return of Post. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready. post free on receipt of two stamps, 
ra caral r a . oa T 
pA" SON’S CITY of LONDON 
CIRCUAR for November ; containing 4000 Volumes of 
Standard Second-hand Books in all classes of literature, in- 
cluding works on astrology, witchcraft, privately printed 
books, early English and Scottish poetry, 
= letter, topography. illustrated works, &c. 
Wu. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, 
Established 1809, 


Wes 
UNSURPASSED BY 


BOOKS AND 


COTES, 


Prospectuses 


(Sec ond Day), 


ie E.C. 


~ UITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

H. HERING begs to announce that he has in stock a 

| most choice and varied assortment of Engravings and small 
Religious Prints, framed and glazed; Photographs, Stereo- 


| scopic Slides, amongst which will be found a most attractive 


novelty of Tiuminated Transparent Views and Groups, and 


likewise stereoscopes, slide boxes, stands, &e., on the most | 


reasonable terms. 
H. Herre, 187, Regent-street, London, W. 


HEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS for the 
and the COTTAGE.—HENRY HERING 


SCHOOL 


| (late Hering and Remington) begs to announce that he has 


just published a new edition of the thirty-six large COTTAGE 
WALL PRINTS, Edited by the Rev. H. J. ROSE and the 
Rev. J. W. BURGON. A detailed Catalogue of that, and of 


his other equally useful publications, will be forwarded free | 
} 


on receipt of one postage-stamp. 
H. HERING, Publisher, Book and Print Seller, Photographer, 
and Picture-frame Maker, 137, Regent-stret, London, W. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY; the Choicest of 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 


lst of each month. A volume comple ted yearly. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, pric e 5s. 6d. each; 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Vol. If. in 8vo. with Plates and Wood suts, price 248, ¢ loth, 
RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
a Translated from the Original and Edited by A _ al 
W. H. SMYTH, For. Sec. R.S., and ROBERT GRANT, M.2 
F.R.A.S. The Second Volume, completing the work. 
In the same Series, previously published, 
ARAGO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Vol. I. 
21s. 
ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAY 
18s. 
ARAGO’'S BIOGRAPHIES of DISTIN- 


GUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN, &Svo. price 18s. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and Cx 


FADING AW AY. 
Pianoforte. y BRINLEY 
MOZART'S GLORIA IN 
Service), being No. VIII. of West's *‘ Gems from the Works 
of Great Masters,"’ both sacred and secular. 3s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ TRUTH 
SENCE (Harper's much-admired Canzonet), 
By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
is admired canzonet in the present shape will excite a 
lasting furore. 
WARBLINGS at EVE; brilliant Morceau de 
Salon forthe Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
This easy sparkling gem is the universal favourite of the day, 
WALLACE’S ROBIN ADAIR, as performed by 
Miss Arabella Goddard. Trice 4s. 


A number on the 


or superbly 


S, 8vo. 


Transe nibed for the 
RICHARDS. 2s. 
EXCELSIS (12th 


and 
for the Piano. 


favourite ‘ Robin,” 
well-known features. "'—Jllustrated News of the World. 
AGNUS DEI, from Mozart’s First Service. 
“One of the ‘Gems selected from the Works of the Great 
Masters,’ arranged for the Pianoforte by G. F. West. 
a a agemene gem from Mozart's rich casket, brilliantly set 
Mr West. Every pianist should have a copy."—Vide 
Christian World, Sept. 10. 
THE COTTAGE bv the SEA. Transcribed for 
the Pianoforte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 2s. k 
CHIME AGAIN, BEAUTIFUL BELLS. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS 
2s. : 
London: RopgrtiCocks and Co.. New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers to her 





“#2, Poland-street, Oxford-strect, W. 


1 Queen Victoria, and to his Imperial 


Majesty Napoleon I and all Musicsellers. 


} 
and | 


The . 
| of Mme. EMANU 


and at | 


BOOK | - 


— printed in | 


| mere 3 


| Gardener to the Middle Temple. 
| Price 6d. ; 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future | 
| for Cultivation in Large Towns. 
| 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


AB- | 


Price 2s. | 


2s. | 


It is, in- | 





This day, in fe i; with Frontispiece, price 5s. cloth, 
HE MILL IN THE VALLEY: a Tale 


of German Rural Life. By the Author of *‘ An English 


Girl's Account of a Moravian Settlement in the Black 


| Forest. 


ARTHUR HALL, Virtur, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day, in post’8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
TYE FOSTER BROTHE RS: being the 
History of the School and College Life of Two Young 
Men. 
ARTHUR HALL, and Co. 


VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 
yublished 


Just 
1 r r , 
HE BAYEUX TAPESTRY : 
torical Tale of the Eleventh Century. From the French 
EL. With a fac-simile of the Tapestry. 
H. and C. TREACHER, 1, North-street. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. 
On the Ist December, 
Paral Y ~ vw, 
POSES AT CHRISTMAS.—BRITISH 
A — FLOWERS, Part VI., will contain the British 
Roses, Apples, Pears, &c. Coloured 3s. ; plain Is, 6d 
To be had of all B ookse: liers; and of the Pubisher, JOHN 
E. SOwERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. 


an His- 


Brighton : 


Now ready, sécond edition, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 8: 


HE ADVENTURES of TEL ‘EMAC HU Ss, 
the SON of ULYSSES. A Poetical Translation from 
the French. By EDWIN W. “SIMCOX 
London: Lon@man, Brown, and Co. ; ‘SIIPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Birmingham: R DAVIES. vias 
Just publishe -d, a Photograph, 8 by 10 inches, of % 
HE KINGS & QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
since the Conquest to Queen Victoria, grouped from 
authentic and celebrated Portraits. With ee) y, price 6s. 
H. HERING, Photographer and P’ ublisher, 37, Regent-street, 
London, W. 
N.B.—Forwarded free on receipt of 6s in postage stamps. 
CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just published, in demy Svo. 400 pages, elegantly bound i 
cloth, with gilt edges, suitable for a Christmas present, 


price Half a Guinea, 
MUesines IN MANY MOODS. _ By 
4 
Paternoster-row. Man- 


JOHN BOLTON ues ERSON. 
E EDWARD Howe 


PARTRIDGE and Co., 
_ GEORGE Sims. verse: 


HE AUTOC RAT ‘of ‘the BREAKFAST 


TABLE, by 0. W. HOLMES, is now ready, price 3s. 6d 
Edinburgh: A. Srrauan and Co. London: HamILTon, 
Apams, and Co. 


This day, crown 8vo. price 3s. :. 6d. cloth, 
By Nicnontas Micwent, 
Author of ‘ a Meow Lands,"" &c. 
“ Here is diversity enough to satisfy the wildest craving for 
variety." —Leader. ; 
“ Without a thrill of pleasure no one can read it.” —Critic. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
HE CHRYSANTHEMUM: its Culti- 
vation in or near Large Towns; with a Suitable Selec- 


tion of Large and Pompone Varieties. By J. DALE, F.H.S., 
Second Edition, revised. 


London: 
= cheste ir: 





post free, 7d. 


THE CITY GARDEN, and its Management ; 
with carefully-selected Lists of Trees, Shrabs, &c., suitable 
By J. DALE, F.HLS. Price 


Also, Imports ant to Nurserymen and others, 


HODSON’S INDELIBLE GARDEN LABEL 


| combines durability, cheapness, and readiness of application ; 


made of a fabric not before used for this guiece, and printed 
with an expressly prepared ink. Price 2d. per dozen. 
London: HODs0N and Son, Printers and Stationers, 
22, Portugal- -street, W. C. ee 
| (LERICAL DIRECTORY for 1859.— 
Corrections and Additions are invited for the CLERICAL 


DIRECTORY, a Biographical and Statistical Account of the 


| Clergy and the Church, whic, will be reissued early in the 


Spring, alphabetically arrang, 1, corrected to the day of pub- 
lication, and carefully indiced: _The volume will be supplied, 

handsomely bound, to suf -ribers to the CLERICAL 
JOURNAL for 6s. ; to non-suf cribers for 12s. The CLERICAL 
JOURNAL furnishes a complet account of all the Literature 
and News of the Church. & bscription 12s. per year, post 
free, or a specimen copy in ret .n for six stamps. Edited by 
the Rey. H. BURGESS, LL.D, Ph.D. A new volume will 
be commenced on Jan. 8, 1859, 

Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


Fcap. 8vo., price Five Shillings. 


OEMS of OISIN (or OSSIAN), Bard of 
Erin. Translated from the Irish. By JOHN HAWKINS 
SIMPSON 
These Poems record the exploits of Irish heroes who lived 
from 50 B.C. to about aD. 300, an¢ most of these Poems are to 
this day recited by the peasantry in the West of Ireland. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The dialogue between Oisin and St. Patrick is a curious 
specimen of thinking on Christian subjects many centuries 
ago." —Clerical Journal. 

“ Their wildness is the geet See authenticity, and 
um. 


Pd. . . | their wildness is their charm." 
“An elaborate and whimsical fancy playing round our old | 


and in its very wildness still reflecting the | 


“There are many persons, and among them ourselves, who 
heartily thank Mr. Simpson for the exercise of Tat — 
research, and poetic aptitude indispensable to the 
of the Fenian heroes. . .The filastrations havp- ; 
correctness, and, we may add, lumin¢ e358, 
upon us a fact ‘sufficient to check an 
Depend upon it, our modern minstrels 
fancy themselves in comparison — 
centuries ago, the exploits of Fionn.” 


pecially admirers of-epic poetry) as one 
in the way of literature we Shave ex 
—Union. 

“They are curious remnants of af 


ourant. 
London ; Bosworra and Harrison, fa, 
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C. Bennett, we recognise 2 poet 








He. is a A who has always preferred sense to 
An earnest student of the poetic art as aj yplice able to 
the commonplaces of life and the events of the passing day, 
> has dealt with fugitive themes, 
re lieve his | songs and sagas from the epithet. 
; strong and vigorous, 
Such is the c he aracter of Mr. 
it is yet ntly patriotic also: 
* both in their themes and treatme nt, come Pe 
asteael to ‘him as eating and drinkir 5 
he art spe “ak and they existed. é 
i ; with Mr. Bennett they are but opperten ities 
for spontane ous utters ance. 








Great results produced by ha 
scrofula eruptions, skin diseases, 
diarrhcea, irritation and ulceration of the mucous membrane, 
ae gestion, with nervousne 





but in a manne r that Ww ill 





















‘After giving them a very a scrutiny, 
these wines to our frie nds.’ 





Brown and Brovan, Wine and ‘Spit Importers, 29, ‘There is a spirit an d true instinet for poetry in these ‘ War 
AN EXPENSIVE 
Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
in brilliant condition, 20s. 


From the Weekly Dispatch. 
“These Songs have vigour and fire about them. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
* The: se Songs have this Bret at me rit, that they are written 


TINE NO LONGER 





to be Lan and unadulter ated—HENRY From Re Morning Advertiser. 


: : ierore HAM WILSON, 
NETT’S NEW VOLUME OF 
aa pained, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S 
VENGEANCE; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


re ed free to any Lauda Railway Terminus. 
, sent free on application. 





IRISH or SCOTCH 


YEN YEARS OLD 





Author of ‘Baby May,” 


3ennett as a landmark to indice 
way where lie the strength of nature and the power of sim- 
of those old-fashioned poets—r are now, 
rarity,—who were not 





and Sherry, 245, ; very superior Sherry, 


: ve ry superior old Port, 





or v aluable from their 
speak naturally like men, and who. evine ed power without the 
exhibition of muse ular throes, 
; ; it has the intensity of tragic 
, but pointed ‘and defined as a poignard. 

ast to this poem we would place enather,. 
Here there is simplicity of style, but 
The tender emotions, which 





Bass’ s Pale Ale, 43. 6d.: 


Terms cash.—M‘CLEAN and 
a, and 9, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 








is 
neither bareness nor ‘barre nness. 
are best known to those who dive deepest below the surface 
of domestic life, are employed in this poem as only a true poet 
Bennett's great triumphs, i 
op inion, consist not in the kingly manner in which he walks 


\HR ISTMAS H 


cluding bottles and hamper, 


AMPER.—containing one 








accompanied by a Post-office order, payable 
toT HOMAS HE ALY, aring-cro: 

FR a ‘AN SHE RRY ( :OMP ANY, 16, NORTHUM- which carries him through. the dwellings of 

LET, STI , and it is a pleasing acknowledgment of his fame to 

say s0—by thousands of little happy folk, 

less on that account our nursery 

ll-grown men and women. 


angels, and by ‘thousands of 
No wonder he is so well known, 
» has conversed with them in a language i 
i > has expressed to them home delights | 
and he me sorrows With the purest Saxon feeling. T ] 
us will serve still more to rivet the fellowsh 
poet and his readers.’ 
From the Weekly Dispatch. 
) 3ennett is a poet of great power, and possess- 
g “4 ‘fine yn riptive faculty, especially when ee »yed on 
subjects of a picturesque, ruré ul character. 
i among the most charming 
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EL OU R, ‘or C satenda, 
i 









= Dubiln, and 23, Lronmon- 


TRE NC H MODE R. ATOR LAMPS 
DEANE and C 0. have 
> . assortment of these Lamps— 





‘Queen Eleanor’s Ve n 
re lated with ecominensurate force. 
finely conceived and exec utec d. 
has produce e sd ac harming and grace ful book.’ 


. With prices, free per post. ore in the book is 
mps at the lowest market price, delivered in 


, or on receipt of letter 


BEDSTEAI )S.—DEANE 








de ces dictionnair 


“Mr. Bennett writen 8 with practised skill, and, what is more 
remarkable -- these dé Lys, with unimpeachable taste. 
who will yield pieasure and interest 
to every one who re rads him. 








“Tt is impossible to deny the gudtes pictorial p 
mind from which this des igh 
translation into words of Titian s 


‘o. ree omme nd with c on- 





Sikence their os . << 
fidence their Improv have been diabar in 
is ‘Summer Invocation ;’ t 

0et could have reproduce “4 th e echo with 








ured in sizes suitable for 
daily in the Stove and 











. Bennett's volume appears to ~ full of 





a mys ape th ough t and chasing g fancy find gr: 





Cc, Bennett seen with Dr. 
le unaffected utter: nce. 
> the natural tone of the ‘ 
he ballad style—less suited to the’ 
en Eleanor’s Vengeance, 
‘But there dy everywhe Zt unexage 





c ‘Gr LE RY 





expression of (that love « 
of our day have expressed with so zanch ng tive tide lity ¢ as : ier. 


has proceeded from the pen of Mr. 








igto mind, without abating our respect 
T ballad which initiates the 
and sho Ws a power in 


tion is written in stanz enn igen 









1ose that have _plainl y "fascinated ‘on I J 
F manifests. the same 





aumae ysic ‘al ‘turn of I 
qu ally cr 1el, or rather more 
the Creole annihilates. 








FU RNISHING L IST ae the conve- 


is evidently the writer's favo 





t > imitations are as usual 
writes again in such pi 








itation already acquired by the author f 
But it is in his domestic moods that we best love 
Is not the followingexquisite ? . 

I ambi iti ous efforts, we may note with espec ial 
comme end ition, the poems e nt itle d * 





in whieh simy icity, 
, and Sé ntime nt wrest] e for, ‘the victory 





Export fee are he ouses, 
S HAP MAN and vL ALL, 193, 








NEW WORK.—Price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 97. 
yN the INFLUENCES of ELECTRO- 
GALVANISM in certain forms of Nervous Diseases, 
Paralyses, Chronic Rheumatism, &c. By JAMES SMELLIE, 


Surgeon, 


London: WILLIAM HorseEL1, 13, Paternoster-row ; and 
PEMBERTON, jun., 32, 7 uston-square. 


~ Post free from the Author, paper ls. 6d., bound 2s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on ACACIA CHARCOAL 
4 (prepared by Electricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS, 
nless means in cancer, lupus, 
consumption, ulcers, 











and other chronic disorders. 
By W. WASHINGTON EVANS, Author of ** A New System 





of Health and Medicine,” “The Antiseptic Treatment based 
upon Scripture Evidence. 


12, Bernard-street, Primrose-hill, London. Published by 
BAILLIE 219, Regent-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just publi: 





ed, price 1s. (by post, free,.for 14 stamps), ¥ 
an TON DCG 

D {BILIT and NERVOUSNESS: a 

complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 

Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the: Micro- 

scope in "detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 





which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for itscure, 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 87, Bedford-square, London. 


J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o’clock 
12. and from 6 till 8. 


“Just published, Third E dition, ! 2s, 6d. 3 by] post for 82 st € 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. With a chapter on Ulcers 

of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 





square. 


‘*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 


class to the curable."’—Lancet. 


London: T. Riewarps, 37, Great Queen-strect. 
. 7 . 
THIRD EDITION of | the 
CONSOLIDATION ACTS, namely— 
. The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
3. The Railways Clauses Consolidatiow Act. 
The Markets and Fairs Clauses Act. 
. The Gasworks Clauses Act. 
3. The Commissioners Clauses Act. 
. The Waterworks Clauses Act. 
. The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Act. 
9. The Towns Improvement Clauses Act. 
10. The Cemeteries Clauses Act. 
11. The Police Clauses Act. 
With voluminous Notes, comprising the whole law of under- 
takings carried on by special Act of Parliament, and an 
Appendix of Forms and Statutes referred to. By GEORGE 
TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, being the Third Edition of 
Cox's Consolidation Acts. In one large volume, price 30s, 
cloth ; 33s. half-bound; 34s. bound. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


L yICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL de la 


LANGUE FRANCAISE, avec le Latin et PEtymologie, 


> Ot 


Ye | 





| Extrait Comparatif, Concordance, Critique et Supplément de 


tous les Dictionnaires Francais ; Manuel Encyclopédique de 
Grammaire, d’Orthographie, de Vieux Langage et de Néologie. 
CONTENANT: 
1 thn eon, la composition et la critique des éditions du 
dictionaire de l’ Académie, de ceux de Fureti#re Trevoux, Fer- 
raud Gattel, Wailly, etc.; les nomenclatures, les definitions, 
les acceptions, les locutions noble 8, familitres ou proverbiales ; 
les proverbes¢ la concordance grammaticale, ou le régime des 
mots; usage des mots et leur emploi, selon le style noble, 


| poétique, figuré, familier, populaire, marotique ou épistolaire ; 
et la prononciation figure. 





2. Les variantes de définitions, d’acceptions et d’orthographe 
S, 


3. Les mots anciens ou nouveaux, les définitions, les aecep- 
tions et les alliances de mots; omis par ces dictionnaires, et 
recucillis dans les écrivains francais les plus estimés. 

4. Les termes propres aux aux arts, aux manufac- 
tures, aux métiers, etc. etc., et les définitions extraites des 
dictionnaires ou des traités particulie 









Les mots du vieux langage, néc essaires pour lintelligence 


des anciens auteurs depuis J. de Menu jusqu’a La Fontaine. 

6. Les mots créés par la néologie et le néologisme, pour l'in- 
telligence des auteurs nouveaux, des journawx, etc. 

7. Les étymologies grecques, latines, arabes, celtiques, etc. 


etc. 


& L’extrait et la critique des nouveaux dictionnaires. 
De nouveaux exemples de phrases, formant une collection 
de maximes et des pensées des meilleurs auteurs. 
10, Un dictionnaire des synonymes. 
11. Un dictionnaire des difficultés de Ja langue, résolues par 
les bons grammariens. 
12. Un dictionnaire des rimes 
13. Un dictionnaire des homonymes. 
14. Un dictionnaire des paronymes. 
15. Un traité de versification. 
16. Un traité des tropes. 
17. Un traité de ponctuation. 
18. Un traité des conjugaisons. 
19. Un traité de prononciation. 
= Un vocabulaire de mythologie, avec l’étymologie grecque. 


or 


Un vocabulaire des personnages remarquables, revu et 


anueand par M. Li ANDOIS, Professeur au Collége de 
Bourbon, 

22. Un vocabulaire de géographie ancienne et moderne, selon 
la nouvelle division, avec le Latin. 


23. Une nomenclature compléte d'histoire naturelle, suivant 


les dernie res Classifications. 

24. Un abrégé de grammaire en tableau. 

Principes de grammaire, d'apres I’ Académie Francaise. 
Par M. LORAIN , Proviseur du Collége Saint-Louis. 

Ouvr 
tributions de prix des colléges, et pouvant tenir lieu de tous les 
dictionnaires. Par P. C. V. BOISTE. 

Treizieme Edition, 

Revue, corrigé, considérablement augmentée, précédée des 
principes de grammaire, d’aprés adémie Frangaise, par 
M. LORAIN, Proviseur du Collége Saint-Louis; et comparée 
avec le sixieme é¢dition du dictionnaire de l’Académie, par 
MM. CHARLES NODIER, de Il Académie Fran¢aise, Cheva- 
lier de la Légion d’Honneur, Bibliothécaire de |’ Arsenal, 
Membre de la Société Entomologique de France, et de plu- 
sieurs académies provinciales, et LOUIS Bz ARRE, Professe ~4 
de Philosophie, membre de plus ieurs sociétés savantes, 1't 
des Auteurs du Complément du Dictionnaire del’ Académie. 

Un gros volume in-4. Prix 20 fr. 
Paris: Divot Fr 


TALE \CTRO-SILVER PLATE and superior 
“4 CUTLERY _WARRANTED.—PANKLIBANON 


NERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 
—The varied Stock and the Show Rooms of this Establish- 





























ment are the largest in the kingdom. Purchasers here save 


one-fourth: the prices are marked in plain figures. Inspection 
and Ka ee are solicited. Illustrated catalogues post 
free.—N.]. Moderator Lamps, 4s. 6d. each; the best refine 

Colza Oil, 4s, 3d. per gallon.—56 and 58, Baker-street.—Pin- 
donian Coal Box, 4s, 6d. 
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Just published, the Third 


Edition, greatly Enlarge 
8vo. cloth, 26s. 


1350 pages, 
THE CYCLOPADIA 


PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 
AND 
INFORMATION 
PROFESSIONS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND TRADES, 
PORMING 
A Comprehensive Supplement to the Pharmacopeias. 
BY ARNOLD J. COOLEY. 
+ 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


The design of the present work is briefly, but not com- 
pletely, expressed in its title-page. Independently of a 
reliable and comprehensive collection of formula and pro- 
cesses in nearly all the industrial and useful arts, it ¢con- 
tains a description of the leading properties and applica- 
tions of the substances referred to, together with ample 
directions, hints, data, and allied information, calculated to 
facilitate the development of the practical value of the 
book in the shop, the laboratory, the factory, and the 
household. Notices of the substances embraced in the 
Materia Medica of our national! Pharmacopceias, in addition 
to the whole of their preparations, and numerous other 
animal and vegetable substances employed in medicine, as 
well as most of those used fur food, clothing, and fuel, with 
their economic applications, have been included in the 
work. The synonymes and references are other additions 
which will prove invaluable to the reader. Lastly, there 
have been appended to all the principal articles referred to 
brief but clear directions for determining their purity and 
commercial value, and for detecting their presence and pro- 
portions in compounds. 


From the City Article of the TIMES 
Newspaper, March 12th. 


COLLATERAL 
IN THE ARTS, 


Published this 


| THE 


lay, in one volume cr. 8vo. with 


BARON 
bove old favourite, in a new dress, 


ed, illustrated with inimitable 
The binding has been executed by 


The a 
It is now offer 
cuts. 





| NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


30 Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth 


TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVE} NTURES 


INCHAU 
M U N Ci A 
willbe gladly welcomed, 


humour by Alfred Crowquill, 
the Messrs. Westleys in their bes 


TRUBNER and CO., 


FOR THE SEASON. 


OF 


1 


NT 
LN J 


a good edition of the work having Jong been wanted. 
in 10 chromo-lithographic plates and 20 wood- 
t style. 


60, Paternoster-row. 





NEW 
'S 


A LIST 


MUDIE£ 


OF 


A LIST OF 


AND OFFERED 
CHARLES EDWARD 


WITHDI 


MUDIE, New 


RE 


AND 
RECENTLY 


SELECT 


ALSO, 
SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
RAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


Oxford-street, 


SADY, 


CHOICE Bi 
LIBRARY. 


OKS, 


ADDED TO 


London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 





HISTORY OF 


Among recent commercial publications has been a third | 


edition of the CycLorapiA oF PracticaL ReEcelPpts, by 
Mr. Arnold J. Cooley, an elaborate work, well known to 
persons engaged in arts and manufactures, as furnishing a 
condensation from time to time of the vast mass of addi- 
tional. information constantly obtained by the progress of 
experience in all industrial processes. It forms an essential 
supplement to the Pharmacopqias, and describes, not only 
the leading properties of the various substances converted 
to human use, but also the latest and most economical 
modes of manipulation, whether in the factory, the labo- 
ratory, or the household. 
have been entirely re-written, and remarkable care seems t 
have been bestowed to render the explanation of each for- 
mula or-process cleur and worthy of confidence. 


This work 4s particularly rich in information on th 


Jollowing subjects :— 

The preparation, economic applications, and com- 
mercial value of the various substances employed as 

d, beverages, medicines, clothing, fuel, &e., with 
simple means for detecting their adulteration or 
sophistication. 

The arts of brewing, distillation, fermentation, 
malting, wine-making, cyder-making, &c., including 
recent discoveries ; the methods of aleo- 





) 
IC 


also best 


holmetry, testing, &c., with explanations of the 
necessary decimal calculations. 
The compounding, mixing, flavouring, cellar- | 


management, bottling, &c., ut wines, liqueurs, cor- 
lials, beer, porter, and all other distilled or fer- 


mented liquors. 

Commercial acetimetry, acidimetry, alkalimetry, 
chlorimetry, &c., as practised in the chemical labo- 
ratory, the bleach and dye house, and other manu- 
factories. 

Manures, minerals, and 
commercial ass: iVS; adapted to the wants of farmers, 

riculturalists, guano dealers, &e. 

baniater of every-day life, embracing domestic 
economy, cookery, hygiene, ventilation, preservation 

f food, Ge. &e., of essential value to every house- 
keeper.and head of a family. 


a ils, ores, We., 


Popular medicine, surgery, toxicology, &c., more 
especially intended for the use of emigrants, tra- 


vellers, clergymen, and, generally, in the absence of 
irdinary medical aid. 

The preparation and manufacture of the various 
substances used as pigments, and their reduction to 
the commercial form of mixed paints,—the prepara- 
tion of varnishes and lacqueurs, &c., adapted to the 
wants of artists, oil and colour men, wholesale 
lealers, &e. &e. 

Formule, processes, &c., connected with pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, and medicine ; embracing 
all the pharmacopeial and new 
British and foreign, and forming the most compre- 
hensive formulary and general book of reference 
fered to the notice of the chemist, druggist, and 
medical practitioner. 

Very tich i in valuable tables, many of which have 
been ealenlated exclusively for this work; and it is 
illustrated with engravings wherever the subject de- 
manded the same. 

To tradesmen and manuf. 
Will prove invaluable. 

No work ever deserved the title of a 
of facts” more than the present one. 


ever 


acturers of all classes it 





London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


The present edition is stated to } 


their | 


preparé ations, both | 


** million 


MR. 


FR 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In 3 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLAN 

SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO W< 
LA P'TER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
CHARTISM—PAST 
TRANSLATIONS OF 
WILHELM MEISTER. 


GERMAN R 


\ 


EOUS E 
YRSHIP. 

One Volume. 
AND ei opm 


By Genin 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 


FRIEDR 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY DECEMBER 6th. 


CARLYLE’S 
COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, 


Vols, I. and IL, price 40s. 


[CH THE SECOND, 


WORKS, 


price Six Shillings per Volume. 


HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES 


olumes. 18s. 


One Volume. 6s. 


SSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s, 


One Volume. 6s. 
6s. 

One Volume. 6s. 
OMANCE. One Volume. 


A Translation. 


6s. 
In 2 Volumes. 12s. 


Piccadilly. 





VE INTILATING STOVES! SPEN- 















SION STOVES!—The two best, cheapest, and most 
economical.—Prospectuses, with prices, post free.—DEANE 
and Co., London-bridge. 

| D vice 1R, DESSERT, and TE . SE R- 
} Vi E S.—A large variety of New : gon itterns 
| Best quali superior taste, and low pri every 
| descri tion rad ut ‘Table Glass, equally tugeous 
| THOMAS PEARC E and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E, ¢ 
} Established nearly 1 Century. 
| . re 
| HE GUINEA COAL COMPANY.— 
London Offices, No. 17, Wellington-street, Strand, 
} opposite the Lyceum Theatre. This Company, being Coal 
and Ship Owners, and acting as their own ag sents in the 
Metropolis, are enabled to_ re ler to the public their unri 
valled W ALI SEND COALS to any part of London on the 
| Gi ity side the hitherto tnpreced price of ONE 
GUENEA PON, to be pai . As stated by 
the Chr ma Morning Post, : and /lustrated 
Vews s is undoubtedly the greatest boon « r bestowed 
upo m ” the inhabitants of L mdon, viz., to obtain a Genuine 
} At ti le at su 1 price. No agents or traveller iployed : 
fore all orders must be sent to the Cou ( 
ad dr 1 to HoRATIO MORGAN, the Secretary 
Manager for the Guinea Coal Company 
PAMES, CHANDELIERS 
4 GLASS, &c. &c.—An entire new § 
rooms of F. SPARK and Co., 144, Oxtord-str 


and m st elegant collection in Eure 


tablishment 


















the above goods shoul d pay a Visit to this « 
) 1 The beauty and agnitude of the 
: the metropolis. 
R handeliers for three lights, £ s. 
», of beautiful design . 3 0 
i + he “hes, Dining-room Chandeliers for three 
ts, with engra obes, &c., of excellent qua 
lity, entirely of the best cast work, cor nplete . 2 0 
A first-class, full-size Moderator Lamp, on stand, 
with engraved globe, dic, commend oo ; 017 6 
The **Gem,” a 8 ‘y-cut Quait Dee: an nter, of the 
most elegant sl and of the purest crystal glass 012 0 
| Every article connected w th, the trade at the same extra- 
ordinary moderate charges.—F. SPARK and ¢ Manutfac- 


turers, 144, Oxford-street, W. (nearly opposite Bond-street), 


| London. 





| 


aar ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
cal NCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to.be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


ODER ATOR LAMPS.—W orks—strong, 


le, und well-finished. Patterns—original, beau- 

t and nh pure taste. Prices—very reasonab! Oil—only 

the first quality —tHOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate- 
hill, k.C. Eestablished nearly a Century 

SON’S EIDER-DOWN 


| J {| EAL and 
QUILTS, from 


One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also, 


GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of priees 
and sizes sent free by post. HeEaL and Son’s New Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham-court-road, W 
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Ses, ac. 

SUMS from 1 to 300. ADVANCED two or three days 
after a i for two years, one year, or six months (re- 
payable by v nonthily, or « quarterly instalments); and 
good Bills Discounted. Charges mo xderate, and strict confi- 
d rv 

LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Qfiice, 
69, Goswell-road, London. Open daily from 9 é 

Forms of applic ition and prospectus (gratis) on iptof a 
stamped envelop H. FLEAR, Manager. 
j J. CLIFTON and CO., ELECTRO- 
ee PI oa MANUFACTURERS, 9, ESSEX-STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, respectfully invite Familes who are 
about Furnishing their Houses to pay a visit to their Ware- 

| houses, as above, and i ect a choice selection of ELECTRO- 
PLATED Articl the best manufacture, which they are 
enabled to offer full rw nty per Cent. lower than the usual 
London es, consisting of variety of Designs and most pre- 
rus in Tea Urns, Kettles, on Stands, ‘Tea Pots, 

ugar Basins, Tea Trays, Waiters, Tea, Table, and 

, Table Forks, Fish Carvers, Venison and Meat 





rames, Cruet Frames, Pickle 
liars, Toast Racks, Cake Baskets, 
Butter Ce Inkstands, and every other 





article connecte xd with the Trade. 
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CASE is fully 


Price 6d. 


HE F IE LD LIBEL 

reported in ike FIELD of this day. 
lice, 346, Strand, W.C 
JOUR NALS. rs ertisers are 


{that the Stamp Returns just issued 
average stamped circulation per 


HURCH 
respectfully 
give the following 


informe 
as the 





number of the Church Journals during the year 1857 :— 
CLERICAL JOURNAL, 3520; Guardian, 3423; Record, 3000 ; 
English Churchman, 802; Lit vary Churchman, 844; The 


Union, 436. : 
A specimen c opy of the CLERICAL JOURNAL in return for six 
stamps.—Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ 
TIYHE CHURCH of ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY.—On the Ist and 
15th of each month, in parts, at 2s. 6d., 
Part I. (now ready) THE ArcuBIsHoPp or CANTERBU hy i 
Part IL. (now ready) THE Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A 
Part III. (now ready) THE BisHop ory DURHAM. 
Part IV. Dec. 15 THE REv. Dr. HOOK. 
Part Y. Jan. 1 . THE Very Rev. RICHARD CHENE- 
VIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 
Any part free by 48 on receipt ot thirty postage stamps. 
Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corne*, and all Booksellers. 


AJOR-GENERAL SIR AKCHDALE 
WILSON, K.C.B., the CONQUEROR of DELHI, 
from a Photograph by MAYALL, engraved on Steel by 
D. J. Pounp, with a Memoir, is the Premium Portrait 
presented with No. 44 of the ILLUSTRATED NEWS of 
the WORLD, and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
EMINENT PERSONAGES, of SATURDAY, DECEMBER 
4th. Price only 6d.; by post, 7d.; the Portrait alone worth 
2s. 6d. For list of Thirty-five Portraits already published 
see Specimen Portraits in all booksellers and newsvenders’ 
windows and railway stations, or direct from the office by 
inclosing one stamp. May also be had in Fortnightly Parts, 
at 1s., containing Two Portraits ; Monthly Parts, at 2s. 
containing Four Portraits. Volume L, containing Twenty- 
one Portraits and Memoirs, beautifully bound, price only 1és., 
is now ready. The cheapest volume ever published. 
Office for Advertisements, 199, Strand. 


A FIVE GUINEA BOOK FOR ONE GUI 
Now ready, December = —— ly bound, 


YHE ANNUAL ‘G IF T BOOK for 1859: 
a Drawing-room Portrait Gallery of Eminent Perso- 
nages; comprising the FORTY BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS 
published in the ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the WORLD 
during the year 1358. These Portraits, engraved on Steel by 
D. J. Pounp, from Photographs by MAYALL and other cele- 
brated Photographers, accompanied by Memoirs by the best 
Authors, are pronounced by the entire Press to be the wonder 
of the age for execution, fidelity, and cheapness. 
To be had of all Booksellers, Newsmen, at the Railway 
Stations, or direct from the office. 199 Strand 


HE LEADER ENL: AR G ED. — A “High 
Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial Newspaper, 
ublished every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, or Twenty- 
‘our Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nationat large. Exclusive Sources of Information have be en 
med to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
us present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers. 
Office, 352, Strand, London. — Order of any neighbouring 
Newsman. 
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Just published, 
HE PRACTICE of PROBATE 
1858, all the 


COURT, with the Amendment Act of 
Statutes, Rules, Forms, and Cases. By H. W. GOODWIN, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of ¢ ‘opyhold 
Enfranchisement,” &c. Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound; 
lls. bound.—Law TrmEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


This day is —— 1 vol, 8vo. 360 pp., 


wrapper, price 10s. 6d. , 
Memores” DE L’IMPERATRICE 
CATHERINE IL, 


éc <4 par Elie-méme, et précédés 
d'une Préface par A. HERZEN 

The above work cannot fail to create a great sensation in all 
political and literary circles. It contains the Memoirs of the 
great Empress, written by herself, comprising the years 1744 
to 1758, faithfully reproduced from the French original manu- 
script, with an Introduction, by ALEXANDER HERZEN, 

Messrs. TRiBNER and Co. have also in the press an English 
translation of the work, which will be published at an early 


the 





in handsome 


ate. 

*, * CAUTION.—Messrs. Trijpyer and C o., in whom the 
copyright of the original French Edition and of the transla- 
tions into the Hnglish and German languages is vested, here- 
with intimate that legal proceedings will be taken against any 
persons infringing upon their rights. 

TriBner and Co., 60, Paternoster- Tow, 


Mrssrs. TRUBNER and C 0., 


London. 


in reply to the inquiries of their 
numerous Subscribers, have much pleasure in announcing 
that they will issue in December THE FIRST VOLUME 
(comprising Letters A to J, 1005 pp. imp. 8vo. price 18s. to 
subscribers, 21s. to non-subscribers) of 


r r ° . 
RITICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, and BRITISH and AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to 
the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty- 
one Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices. With an 
Index of Subject Matter. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 

The Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewise exce eding 1000 
pp. ), which is in a very forward state (being stereotyped as 
‘ar as the Letter S), will complete the work, and be published, 
with a most elaborate Index of Subject Matter, in the Autumn 
of 1859, on the same terms as the first volume. 

The above important work was originally announced to be 
published in 1857, in one vol. imp. 8vo., of ubout 1500 pages, 
and the first a;peal to the public on its behalf was signally 
successful. The delay in the publication seems to have caused 
a feeling of disappointment among the patrons of the work; 
but it is hoped that this feeling will give way to one of lively 
satisfaction when the first half of it is examined. The high 
expectations raised by the mere announcement made it incum- 
bent upon the author and publishers to spare no expense or 
trouble to bring the work to the greatest state of perfection ; 
and although stereotyped to the letter H at the time it was 
first announced, that portion has been entirely revised, partly 

re-written, and so much new matter introduced, that the sub- 
oumere will now receive above 2000 pages, at no increase of 


e . Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on appli- 
on. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound, 


-| HENRY III. KING of FRANCE, 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. 
From numerous unpublished sources. 
BY MISS FREER, 
Author of ‘The Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” “ Eliza- 
beth de Valois,” and “The Court of Philip IL.” 

“The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so 
successful as to afford a rich promise in the present under- 
taking, the performance of which, it is not too much to say, 
exceeds expectation, and testifies to her being not only the 
most accomplished but the most accurate of modern female 
historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a contribu- 
tion to literature which will have a reputation as imperish- 
able as its present fame must be large and increasing. In- 
deed, the book is of such a truly fascinating character, that, 
once begun, it is impossible to leave it, the reader being 
more and more convinced as he proceeds that he is not 
wasting his time upon mere theory and speculation, but 
that he is obtaining information that can be trusted, and 
meeting with truths that have been verified by the most 
patient research and indefatigable industry.”— Messenger. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to HENRY 

_ CouBu RN), 13, Great Marlborough-street 





MISS KAVANAGH’'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, price 21s. bound, 


A SUMMER AND WINTER 


IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 


Author of “ NaTHALie,” “ ADELE,” &c. 

“Miss Kavanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. 
She has a graceful and brilliant pen, much observation of 
character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
volumes contain much that is new. They are among the 
pleasantest volumes of travel we have lately met with, and 
we can cordially recommend them."—The Press. 

HURST and BLACKETT. 13, Great Marlborongh-street. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 





with fine Steel Engravings, 21s. 
elegantly bound, 


STEPHAN LANGTON. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L, F.R.S., 
Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
HU RST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Each comprised in a single Volume, elegantly printed, 
bound, and Illustrated, price 5s. 
A Volume to appear every two months. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND 


HUMAN NATURE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 
IS NOW READY, 
Forming the First Volume of the Series. 

“This is the first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's 
‘Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern 
Works,’ and forms a very good beginning to what will doubt- 
less be a very successful undertaking. ‘* Nature and Human 
Nature’ is one of the best of Sam Slick’s witty and humo- 
rous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation 
which it cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and 
cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear bold type and good paper, the lesser, 
but still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and ele- 
gantly bound.’’—Post. 

_HU RST and BUACKETT, 13, . Great | Marlborough- street. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

* We doubt whether ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ or ‘ Lilliesleaf,’ 
or ‘The Days of My Life,’ possess in themselves the ele- 
ments of a more lasting reputation than this absorbing tale 
of ‘ The Laird of Norlaw.’ ’"—Chronicle. 


THE MASTER of the HOUNDS. 


By SCKUTATOR, Author of ‘* The Squire of Beechwood.” 
Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 3 vols, with Illustra- 
tions by Warr. 

“This is a very entertaining work, full of spirit, life, and 
energy. The personages of the story are for the most part 
admirably portrayed. The ‘Master of the Hounds’ is a fine 
manly character; his father is a fit representati:e of an old 
Engiish gentleman ; and the ladies of the story are rendered 
very ably in their several styles. There will be found 
amusement of various kinds in the work, and the reader is 
not likely soon to forget its sparkling sketches, lively anec- 
dotes, and brilliant style.”"—Sun. 

By 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 
the Author of “Margaret; or, Prejudice at Home.” 
3 vols. 

**Fellow Travellers 'is a work of mark. Power is un- 
mistakably visible in the book. It is the production of a 
mind far superior to the ordinary run of novelists, and shows 
that the writer has been observant of many forms of human 
nature, and possesses the capacity of both interesting and 
moving the reader.”—Literary Gazette. 


ONWARDS. By the Author of “ Anne 
Dysart.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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The public is respectfully intormed that the tragedy of Macbeth 
can only be represented for a limited number of nights. 


al Lf 
| OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as 
MANAGER. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, MACBETH.—Tuesday 
and Saturday, MUCH ADO ABOU ’ NOTHING. —Thursday, 
KING JOHN. Preceded every evening by a farce. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 


Under the management cf Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 


Harrison. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS. 

On Monday (by special ae) her Majesty's servants will 
perform for the last time Wallace’s opera MARITANA: Don 
Cesar de Bazan (his original characters), Mr. W. Harrison; 
Maritana, Miss Louisa Pyne. Other characters by Miss Susan 
Pyne, Miss M. Prescott, Mr. Ferdinand Glover, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. J. G. Patey, &c. 

On Tuesday and Thursday (120th, 121st, and last times), 
Balfe's highly successful opera THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M. Prescott, Mr 
Ferdinand Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. George Honey, Mr. 
Bartleman, and Mr. W. Harrrison. 

On Wednesday and Friday, IL TROVATORE: Manrico, 
Mr W. a; Leonora, liss Louisa Pyne.—Conductor, 


Mr. Alfred a . 

To conclud 2 ion Monday, Wednesday, and Friday) a 
BALLET DIVERTI SEMENT, in which Miles. Zilia Mi- 
chelet, oe and Be ty will appear. On Tuesday and 
Thursday, LA FLEUR D’'AM On Saturday evening (the 
last night of the season) the AnD ys will be for the 
BENEFIT of Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Acting Managers, Mr. W. Brough and Mr. Edward Murray. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 

Doors open at Seven; commence at hal f-past. 











This day, post 8vo. 


HANWORTH. Originally published in 











Fraser's Magazine. 
__London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, — 
- Just published, in 8vo., price Is. 6d. 
UNISHMENT, the Conceit ‘of Men’s 
Minds. By JAMES BIDEN. 

London: Published by AyLorr and Son, 8, Paternoster-row. 
MR. PAYNE COLLIER'S EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Now ready, in six volumes 8vo. price 47. cloth, 

A LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 

of WILLIAM SH 3 Edited, with Life, &c. 
by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., 
Also, in super-royal, pa one guinea, clo’ 

The PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE in 
one volume. Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. 
London: as = ner ., Ave Maria-lane. 

ATERSON’'S PRACI ICAL STATUTES 

of the SESSION of 1858, containing in a small com a 
volume, for the bag or pocket, all the Statutes of practi 
to the Magistrate, Country Gentleman, Clergyman, and 
Lawyer, with wk we PATERSON? Notes, and a very 
copious Index. B RSON, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 9s. coth; ry half-bound; 12s. bound. It 
contains the following, among others :— 





Local Management. County Court Districts. 
Medical Profession. Equity Practice. 
Copyhold Enfranchisement. | Ecclesiastical 
w of Fraud. Customs, 

Probate Act Amendment. Excise. 
Jolt Mt Stock Ge mpenion, ¥ ps pon rafts 

oin Jom on 
Joint Stock olines fo &. 
N.B.—The volumes for Py 1853 to 1857, may still be had. 

Law Times Office x-street, Strand, W.C. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Owing to an unavoidable accident, the portrait of Mr. Hunt 
cannot be issued with the present number ; it will, however, 
appear with the number for December 1\th. 








CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 
Ay? ~y + 
Piterature, Science, and Art. 
- a ae _ _ 
HE CRITIC for December 11 (No. 440) 
WILL CONTAIN 
A PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM HUNT, 
THE ARTIST, 
From a photograph by Mr. CLARKINGTON. 
Autograph and Biographical Sketch. 
A copy sent in return for five stamps. 
THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 
1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413. 
s sous EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Critic of July 3, 
0. 


fe 


With fac-simile 


No. 
No. 


Wo. 3, RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
Aug. 7, No. 422. 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 
No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, in the Critic of October 2, 
No. 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, in the Critic of November 6, 
No, 435. 


Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, 
October 1st, and November Ist, price 1s. 6d. each, comprising 
also the entire Literature and Art of the time. 

NOTICE. 

The CRITIC for JANUARY 1, 1859 (No 443) will be accom- 

panied by a Portrait of 


M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. The 


same number will also contain a review of his celebrated | 


pamphlet. Other Portraits will follow. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 








R E MOVAL. 
(THE CRITIC is about to be REMOVED 
to NEW OFFICES, 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Due notice of the day of removal will be given. 
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Ir the Emperor Louts Naprorron has not 


dealt with Count de Monratempenrt like a frank | ’ : 
| he has ever designed to lecture for his own advan- | 


and candid adversary, he has at least mani- 
fested no little strategic skill. 
crush a man whose position in France has been 
eminently grandiose, and he has done so by de- 
grading him. There is a story about Mr. Wit- 
BERFORCE, we think, being nonplussed by Suert- 
DAN, who used no more intricate art than 
pulling off a button with which the orator had 
got a trick of playing. Louris Narotron’s plan 
with De MonTaLembenrt has been quite as simple. 
Had he been tried before his peers, a jury com- 
posed of the first men in France, the place of 
trial the Luxembourg, and the audience the 
greatest and brightest in the land, De Mown- 
TALEMBERT must have been morally, if not ap- 
parently, the victor, But Lovis NaproLron 
was too clever a tactician for that; he 
brought him before the lowest tribunal in 
France that could take 
offence—that of Correctional Police. He could 
not even be prosecuted by the highest law func- 
tionary of the Empire, because etiquette forbad 
the official appearance of so high a functionary 
In so insignificant a court. To realise the whole 
affair and bring it home to the English mind, we 
Must suppose that Lord Broveuam had been 
guilty of writing an article against the Govern- 
ment, and that they had sent him to answer for 
his misdeeds before Mr. Jarpine and Mr. Brve- 
HaM—where perhaps he might be defended by 
Mr. Steicu. A bathos so complete completely 
baffled the expectations of M. pe MontaLEMBERT 
—who is very much of a poseur, and thoroughly 
bent upon being a martyr and creating an effect. 
It is for this reason, and this alone, that M. pr 
Moytatempert has appealed to a higher court. 
He must be perfectly assured that, in the present 
state of things in France, every Court, high or 
low, is equally subservient to the will of the 
master; but he must have his opportunity or he 
lost. And what does his enemy do under these 


He has had to | 


cognisance of his | 


circumstances? Why, by a stretch of imperial 
magnanimity, he pardons him. And upon what 
occasion? In honour of the anniversary of that 
fatal 2nd of December on which those liberties 
were destroyed whose loss M. pp MonTALEMBERT 
so eloquently deplores. Could the ingenuity of 
insult and degradation go further than this? 

M. pE MontTaLemBeEnrt, of course, refuses to be 





He knows that the imperial clemency is 
stifling to him, and refuses to breathe the fatal 
“ miasma.” According to telegraphic messages M. 
DE MoNTALEMBERT protests that, “having made 
his appeal against the sentence passed upon him 
within the time fixed by law, no power in France 
| is at the present time able to remit a sentence 
which is not yet definitely decided.” M. pe 
MonTALEMBERT adds that he is “ one of those who 
still believe in Ricut, and do not accept the 
pardon.” All whichis very good, and very true, 
and very rhetorical ; but it will not prevent M. pE 
MontTaLEMBERT from being pardoned, and conse- 
quently silenced and humiliated, for all that. 
The attitude which the French Government 
has assumed towards the English press is the 
best possible proof of its intention to prevent any 
discussion upon the subject. All the daily papers 
containing the slightest allusion to the Monta- 
LEMBERT trial have been rigorously stopped; and 
the correspondent of the Zimes records that 
| “even the unhappy Atheneum was not delivered 
| till it had undergone the Cesarean operation.” 
| It is needless to say that this exclusive policy is 
| precisely what is most likely to increase the mis- 
| chief they dread. Prohibition has always excited 
curiosity, from the days of BLuEBEaRD until 
now; and we are not much surprised at being 


tomed to read the English papers before the 
stoppage, a dozen have since found the means of 
doing so. Is not truth like the air? and can man 
bafile its subtlety by merely shutting the door? 





On Wednesday evening a party of private friends, 
including many who are well known in circles of 
literature and art, assembled at the private resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Samuer Carter Hatt, for 
| the purpose of listening to a rehearsal of selected 

parts of the lectures upon the “ Authors of the 
| Age,” which have been already mentioned in these 
columns. ‘The result of the experiment is that 
we are fully able to confirm the prediction of 
success with which we hailed the announcement 
of Mr. Hatt’s appearance as a lecturer. Not 
entirely new upon the platform is he, as his self- 
| possessed manner and clear elocution abundantly 
testified; but it is, we believe, the first time that 


tage. As the programme intimates, the lectures 
are to consist entirely of the reminiscences which 
Mr. and Mrs. Hatz entertain of illustrious friends 
and acquaintances who are no more. No living 
person is named, excepting by way of allusion and 
parenthesis in illustrating some particular cha- 
racter. This course is most judicious, and fulfils 
the canon which we have more than once laid 
down—that itis impossible to review justly either 
a man or a work until it is finished. 

The portraits—for minute portraits they are, | 
drawn with microscopic minuteness, yet coloured 
and shaded with a tenderness that come near to 
partiality—which found most favour with the 
audience were those of Letitia Evizanetu 
Lanpon and Tuomas Hoop. The faults of the 
former were not spared, nor the morbidity of 
her disposition screened; yet even when he | 
| enunciated condemnation, the lecturer seemed to 
love the memory he chastened, and the summing | 
up of the character of this clever, ill-fated girl | 
was as a garland laid upon her far-offtomb. The 
sketch of Tuomas Hoop was also full of kindly and 
affectionate appreciation. It was concluded with 
a letter to Sir Ropert Peer, thanking that 
statesman for the pension; and although to some | 
it may faintly appear as the partial recantation 
of the principles upon which “ The Song ‘of the 
| Shirt” was based, it was an eloquent and affecting 
document, and drew tears from many of those 
who heard it. 

To say that we agreed with every judgment | 
which Mr. Hat pronounced upon those whom he | 
passed under review would be to intimate that 
his lectures are exceedingly commonplace— 
which they most certainly are not. If he bea 
little too partial in some of his estimates, let us 
| recollect how difficult it is to resist the influences 
| of personal friendship. We do not think with 


' 
{him that Moore was a great poet, or that | 





pardoned, and insists upon his right to appeal. | 


told that, for one person who had been accus- | 


| allude 
| reference to such a subject as Burns? 


| Sourney will live in English literature; and yet, 

had we known these men as intimately as Mr. 

Hat did, can we say that we should not have 
| persuaded ourselves into that faith? Altogether 
these lectures, as we anticipated they would do, 
give a deeply interesting view into the person- 
ality of those who composed the literary world of 
what may now be termed the last generation ; and 
we have no doubt that they will receive from the 
world at large the same amount of praise and 
appreciation which they did from the critical 
audience to which they were submitted on Wed- 
nesday evening—and that was no light measure. 





WE learn that a commmittee of noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and clergymen have undertaken to set 
about procuring a revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. A conference took place at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, on Tuesday after- 
noon, under the presidence of General ALEx- 
ANDER. Lord Escry, who has already brought 
| the matter under the notice of the House of 
Lords, took an important part in the proceedings. 
He adverted to the opposition which he had ex- 
perienced from the Bench of Bishops, two or 
three of whom had opposed his motion, and the 
rest said nothing upon the subject. Lord Esurr 
went on to say that this was a question for the 
laity, and that they would get no assistance 
towards the accomplishment of their views from 
the high ecclesiastical authorities of the Church. 
From the clergy generally he expected great aid, 
as there was a growing feeling among them that 
many modications of our Church services were, 
from various causes, absolutely necessary. Much 
further discussion took place. 
| At the present stage of the argument we should 
prefer awaiting some distinct utterance from the 
fathers of the Church before arriving at any 
distinct opinion. We cannot agree with Lord 
Exury that this is a question for the laity, who 
are interested in its solution doubtless, but who 
| are necessarily precluded both from want of 
| knowledge and fitness of position to presume to 
deal with it. The tone adopted at this conference 
was decidedly what is called “Evangelical” in 
character, and the object confessedly is to obtain 
the expurgation from the Litany and Rubric of 
those passages which the High Church and Trac- 
tarian parties rely upon in support of their teach- 
ing. It is plain from this that to deal with the 
subject hastily will compel a schism in the Church, 
such as cannot but be detrimental to the entire 
fabric; and we trust that whatever is done in the 
matter will not be attempted without the co-oper- 
ation of those who have the sole right to be fore- 
most in such a movement. Lord Esvrr may be 
a very good young nobleman, and may be actuated 
by very praiseworthy motives; but we can scarcely 
consent to accept him as the Luruer of the nine- 
teenth century. 


| Wirn reference to our remarks upon the Crystal 
Palace competition for a Prize Poem in honour of 
Burns, we have received the following note from 
Mr. Brown, the Secretary to the Glasgow 
' Committee for organising a Commemoration 
Festival : 
LO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sm,—In your impression of the 20th current 
alluding to the prize offered by the Crystal Palace 
Company for a poem on the Burns’ Centenary, you 
say, and very properly: “The number of true poets 
in England may be counted up upon very few of the 
fingers; and if the directors really imagine that 
those masters of the art will condescend to compete 
for their fifty guineas, they are egregiously mistaken. 
Will Tennyson, or Browning, or Arnold, or Dobeil, 
or Smith, subject their compositions to the judg- 
ment of the Crystal Palace directors?” depre- 


; cate the exclusive way in which these—otherwise 


very appropriate— remarks are expressed. Why 
only to the poets of England with 
And why 
include Smith amongst the poets of England? for 
whatever he is worth, dolet us keep him. But, Sir, 
I would remind you that the most eminent, the most 
original, and the sweetest-voiced lyric authors of the 
age are Celts—men whose names you have never 
mentioned in your remarks on this subject. Iam sure 
it is only necessary for me to name in order to con- 
vince you that I am right—James Ballantine, Wil- 
liam Aytoun, Alexander Machagan, all of Edinburgh 
and our dearly beloved Samel Lover, of a// Ireland. 
Or are we Celts to presume that the Crystal Palace 
directors intend to inflict a still greater injury-by ex- 
cluding every Scotsman and every Irishman from the 
competition? If not, why do you merely refer to 
English poets ? C. R. Brown. 
So far as we are aware of the facts, we believe 
that this competition is not confined to English- 
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audience. 
by Mr: Brows, we certainly had no intention of 
excluding Scotch and Irish poets. One of these 


very names belongs to a Scotchman— ALEXANDER | 


Smira. What other Smrru did Mr. Brown 
imagine we alluded to? 

Tue famous DiaLocus Horatru et Lypi# has 
served once more for the text of a satire upon 
political reconciliation. The story is worth in- 
serting in the next edition of DisraE.t's “ Curio- 
sities of Literature;” and, as it somewhat affects 
the son of the editor of that entertaining com- | 
pilation, it may be not inappropriately introduced, 

in the form of a note by the son. Mr. Hannay, | 
it appears, in his article upon “ Horace and his 
Translators” in the Quarterly Review, permitted | 
two errors (of the press we presume) to slip into | 
avery beautiful and accurate translation of the | 
Ode from the pen of Mr.Giapstonr. Piqued for | 
his scholarship, Mr. GLApsToNE sent an accurate 
copy of his translation to the Zimes, in whose 
columns it appeared, and there was read and ad- 
mired, we doubt not, by most of our readers. So 
far the story is serious enough; but in the Globe 
of last Thursday evening appears a parody, 
smacking strongly of the spirit of a certain patri- 
archal humorist—he that impeached Moore for 
plagiarising upon ANacreon. The version is so 
good, that we shall make no apology for quoting 

it. ‘‘ We have reason to believe,” says the Globe, | 
“that the following will be found a fair adaptation | 
to existing circumstances.” 


Derby. While Peel's old Ministry could twine 
Thy lot political with mine 


25 
Ere yet on corn we disagreed, 





Gladdy. Whilst thou didst feed no rival flame, 
Nor Gladdy next to Dizzy came, 

O then thy Gladdy’s echoing name 
Excelled its since Homeric fame. 
Derby. My heart from Peelite loves outworn 
By Dizzy’s corkscrew curls is drawn; 


men, but is open to all the world—so that the | Owen’s Socialism, The chief champion of Secu- 
poem submitted be written in the English lan- | Jarism is Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 
guage. The Scotch dialect is prohibited, for the | ever opinion we may form regarding Mr. Holy- 
simple and obvious reason that it would be un- | oake’s gospel, we must admit that he is a clear, 
intelligible to the great majority of a London | elegant, often forcible writer, and a man of con- 
When we used the names referred to | 


| stantial and serious. 


| he would be one of our best living authors. 
As colleagues we were blest indeed. | 


What- 


siderable talents and acquirements. In all he 
| does and in all he says there is thinness both of 
| character and of mind. He has a sharp but not 
an opulent intellect. As founder of a system, as 
| leader of a sect, he is deficient in what the 
| athletes of a popular movement need most—pas- 
sion and imagination. He is more a debater 
| than a rhetorician, more a rhetorician than a 
| logician; yet his logic is seldom inferior to that 
| of his adversary. As in Dawson, the tradesman 
| predominates in him over the agitator; but 
| gleams of generosity burst through the cal- 
| culations of the tradesman. ‘There are few 
more obliging persons; and, though his love of 
approbation is great, I am inclined to ascribe his 
active service of others to something better than 
the hankering for applause. His industry is 
remarkable. It is a pity that all its results 
should be slightly spoiled by pedantry. In many 
points he resembles Robespierre ; and I do not 
say this offensively. He has Robespierre’s puri- 





contrived to make so much noise with so little 
faculty. We may give very finenames to very com- 
mon things; Spurgeon succeeds because he is so 
enormously impudent. It has been the secret 
of his suecess from the beginning. Of the mul- 
titudes who have rushed to hear and to see Spur- 
geon’s buffooneries, how few have been in- 
fluenced by a yearning for the religious life! 
Of these not one could perhaps be found 
who did not mistake for the religious life the 
maddest religious excitement! Without, however, 
going far into the religious question, I would 
look at Spurgeon for a moment as a speaker and 
writer. Can Little Bethel fall lower than the 
point to which Spurgeon has brought it? Cheap 
pathos, cheap humour, no eloquence, no thought, 
—with these words you have characterised 
Spurgeon. He borrows freely from the old 
divines, and whenever he says a good thing you 
may be sure that somebody else has said it. 
3ehind that coarse Brummagem face what noble 
idea can have its birth? It seems to be taken for 
granted that, because preaching in so many 
churches has grown frigid and feeble, the preaching 
of Spurgeon must necessarily be excellent. But 
surely there are other things in the universe be- 





tanism, Robespierre’s fanatical belief in the 
power of dogmas. It is thus easier for him to 
make disciples than to keep them; for dogmas 
have strength only in connection with institu- 
tions. His converts, therefore, are apt to argue 
that a warm creeed with an institution is better 
than acold creed without one. When the abysses 
are opened, when the thunders rage, when the 
lightnings flash, Mr. Holyoake will not be heard 
of; for he is interesting as a phenomenon, and to 
be studied simply‘as such. I mean that he will 
not be heard of as a potency in England’s spiritual 
growth. For his claims as a writer are sub- 
Enriched by the poetical, 


FOXTON. 

Of the clergymen who have seceded during the 
last few years from the Church of England, the 
majority have gone in the direction of Catholi- 
cism; sundry, like the late John Sterling, have 








My forfeit life I'll freely give, 
So Diz—my better life—may live. 
Glacdd 


y. My bosom burns to yield possession 
Of all my charms to Bright next session; 
I'll face two several deaths with joy, 
So fate but spare my broad-brimm’‘d boy. 
Dervy. What if our ancient love awoke 
And bound us with its golden yoke; 
If Diz were sent some Indian venture, 
And Gladdy his old place re-enter ? 
ly. Bright as the Morning Star is B., 
Thou rougher than the Adrian Sea, 
And fickle as light bark; yet I 
With thee would live—with thee would die. 





This is, of its kind, far superior to anything 
that ever appeared in the Anti-Jacobin. 


» 
Ir there be one man whose memory should be 
spared from dinners and processions, marble and 
bronze, even in this age of anniversaries, statues, 
and memorials, it should be Joun Kyrte, the 
“Man of Ross.” A newspaper paragraph informs 
us that—“The Ross people are discussing the 


the ‘Man of Ross.’ The quiet, unostentatious 
old country gentleman (who, with thousands like 
him, and equally as good, would have been long 
since forgotten but for Pope) would be surprised 
could he hear the flattering expressions, little 
short of idolatry, now used with reference to him 
by the town in which he once resided.” When 
in that “ Moral Essay,” which will more immor- 
talise Kyrie than anything in marble or brass 
can do, Pore makes Baruursr ask, 


And what! no monument, inscription, stone?— 


the reply is to the effect that such men need | 


no memorials but their virtues, and that true 


merit scorns such arts to filch reputation from | 


posterity. Let the good people of Ross be ad- 
vised, and leave this alone. ALEXANDER Pore 
has cared for the matter much better than they 
can possibly do. j 


A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HOLYOAKE, 


EXCEEDINGLY pretentious, but exceedingly feeble, | 


puerile, and shallow, is the thing known as the 
Positive Philosophy. Under the name of Secu- 
larism it has been adapted to the taste of those 
English working men who had grown tired 





gone in a neological direction. 
| no instance been fortunate for themselves: they 
| have lost their former social and professional 
| position, and they have gained no new influence. 
How far it is right or wise to desert the chief ec- 
| clesiastical institution of a country, is a point 
| which we are not now deciding; we are simply 
| stating a fact. One of the manliest of the 
| neologists spoken of is Frederick Foxton. Cor- 
| responding to his manliness of character is his 
| style. It is effuleent, rapid, resistless. His gifts 
| as a writer, though of the rarest kind, are yet all 
| lost from his extreme self-distrust, and from the 
abject surrender of his individuality to Carlylese 
Fetichism. How strange that an Anglican 
priest should burst away from what he had 
told all the world was an intolerable bondage, 
only to rub his nose in vilest superstition 
against Carlyle’s boots. Carlyle is 


ever was to his disciples. 


after which no other apocalypse is needed. 
Foxton should so confound the pictorial with the 


heroic instincts for the prophetical. 


| nor the prophet’s boundless pity. Do I de- 
; nounce him for not being a prophet? Do I 


| blame him for the silliness of his worshippers? 
His exaggerations, his profusion of 


| Far from it. 
| glaring colours, are not intended to deceive. 


is not a flagrant offence against taste ? 
some slight and pardonable 


like to be sawn asunder. 
lyle’s boots, Foxton the Fetichite! 
| thyself an accomplished literary artist. 
therefore, shouldst thou be astonished 
miracles of literary art? 


man. 
SPUR 


iEON, 


| For more than nine days Spurgeon has been | 

the marvel of the mob; but the mob is not fas- 
provided it is 
Nicaea UT taemeshd Paanalen , vi, Mi There have been mountebanks in the ! of iron, almost any number of impressions may | 
oi seargus O'Connor's Chartism and of Robert | pulpit before Spurgeon; but no one before him 


tidious in its choice of idols, 
| amused. 


The result has in | 


more 
to Foxton than the divinest religious teacher 
3ecause Carlyle 
is a marvellous painter, he is to Foxton in- 
fallible oracle, sublimest prophet, the apocalypse 
That 


prophetical proves that Foxton has no real and 
The artist 
| predominates in Carlyle; he has neither the 
| prophet’s courage, the prophet’s indignation, 


Why should we refuse aught to the artist which 
Beyond 
anity, Carlyle is 
probably annoyed that Foxton and others should 
class him with Isaiah, for he would by no means 
Cease to nuzzle Car- 
Thou art 
Why, 
at the | 
se toward Carlyle 
what thou art toward all and in ail besides—a 


sides a lump of ice and Punch’s opera. It is 
doubtful whether preaching can again be’ the 
| power which it has been. The more a grand and 
truly Catholic ceremonial gains empire-—and all 
| Churches, and especially the Church of England, 
are obviously striving toward it—the more must 
preaching retire from the scene. Preaching is 
too often at present the dogmatism of a pedantic 
and presumptuous individual. In a Catholic 
religion, however, the individual must be effaced, 
and the deep heart of the nation and the voice of 
God alone be audible. Yet as long as preaching 
is retained it should have dignity no less 
than warmth—as in him who is perhaps 
the noblest of all preachers, Jeremy Taylor. 
But the dignity should be a real dignity, 
not an artificial pomp. I do not suppose that 
what Spurgeon has spoken or written will have 
much permanent effect either on the pulpit or 
religion in England. It may, however, co-operate 
with the influences which are corrupting Eng- 
land's literature. To read through a volume of 
| Spurgeon’s sermons would be to lose all relish for 
! an honest healthy English style. In the reaction 
of Slang against Johnsonianism, Spurgeon’s 
| tawdry trash is Slang carried to its ultimates. 
No further can Slang go without entering ona 
region with which pickpockets alone are supposed 
to be acquainted. And this is England's Luther! 
The jargon of a Billingsgate Apocalypse is the 
thunder of a New Evangel! Poor, poor England, 
if thou canst look nowhere else for salvation! 
But the marvel of the mob will be driven away 
by other marvels. And the hour is not far off 
when Spurgeon’s bray will not have even the bray 
of kindred animals as an applauding echo. 
ATTICUS. 








A public meeting is to be held in the Atheneum, 
Bristol, on Monday evening next, for promoting the 
repeal of the duties on paper. Mr. Jobn Cassell, the 
chairman of the association for effecting this repeal, 
is to attend. We understand that public meetings 
will shortly be held in other leading towns. 

Process or HarpENtInG ENGRAVED CorPel 
PLatres.—Through the courtesy of M. Joubert, we 
have had an opportunity of examining certain of the 
plates faced with steel; as well some that have been 
worked, as others that were prepared for working. 
The substance of the discovery is the coating of the 
engraved copper plate by meansof the electrotyp' 
process; but the most extraordinary feature of the 
result is the perfect equality of the disposition of th: 
steel surface, which is so true and even that no single 
line of the engraving is changed; in short, a proof 
from the copper cannot be distinguished from a_ proo! 
from the surface prepared with the electrotype 
surface. On occasions, as for Art-Union prints, 
when a great number of impressions are required, it 
has been customary to electrotype the plate to the 
extent of eight or ten fac-similies ; but sometimes 2! 
| electrotype plate will fail after yielding two hundre 

and fifty impressions. But the plates prepared ac- 

cording to the patent in question will throw off many 
| thousands of impressions without any apparent wea‘ 
of the surface of the plate. And should such a nuw- 
, ber of prints be required as may wear out the surface 
, which results rather from wiping than its contact wit 
the paper, then the worn coating of iron or steel (fo! 
| the metal partakes more of the character of the latte: 
than of the former) may be dissolved off from th 
pltae, and a fresh coating of iron deposited thereon: 
| after which the printing may be resumed as before 
| and by thus, from time to time, renewing the coat! 














{ taken from the engraved plate.—Art Journal. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 

The Forest of Dean: an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account. By H. G. Nicnoiis, M.A. 
London: Murray. 

ENGLAND in the nineteenth century has so few 

traces left of its earlier characteristics, that an 

author may esteem himself fortunate if he has 
any district left for him to describe that bears 
strong mark of “ the old time before us,” and the 
manners and habits of a race which preserve for 
modern study the peculiarities of ancient days. 

The Forest of Dean until very lately was one of 

those districts; its inhabitants were generally 

“ forest-born,” the descendants of a hardy race of 

miners and woodmen, who lived without much 

communication with the world beyond the trees, 
and whose lineal descent might be traced from the 


Saxon and Norman settlers, who had succeeded to | Sir John Woodville fled, where they were recaptured 


the working of the extensive iron mines which the 
Romans had opened hefore them. Located thus m 
a district they considered peculiarly their own, 
enjoying many old privileges unmolested; work- 
ing their mines in an obsolete style, but filled 
with the most obstinate prejudices in favour of 
such systems; liking intrusion so little, that 
they made no roads, and prohibited the pas- 
sage of carts through the district—they lived, 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot;’ 
and it was not until the latter end of the last cen- 
tury that any useful attention was devoted tothem 
or their district, and only within the last half-cen- 


tury that schools and churches were founded, and | 


the inhabitants “ Christianised,” so to speak. 
That this is no exaggerated picture of the con- 
dition of this large and important tract of country 


we shall give from Mr. Nicholls’s volume will 
prove. He is particularly fortunate, not only in 
having to treat of a district of much interest so 
little “known, but also in having a residence in 
the midst of it. He is perpetual curate of one of 
the forest churches, and has been urged to his 
task, he tells us, 
expressed by others and felt by himself at the 
want of somehistory of the forest; and an im- 
pression that a considerable amount of interesting 
information relative to it might be brought toge- 
ther, which there seemed to be no probability 
would be collected and recorded until many old 
usages and traditions had passed away under the 
rapid changes of advancing civilisation. 

Camden speaks of this district as “ wholly 
bespred with thick tall woods: a wonderful thick 
forest, and in former ages so dark and terrible, by 
reason of crooked and winding ways, as also the 
grisly shade therein, that it made the inhabitants 
more fierce, and bolder to commit robberies. 
For in the reign of Henry VI. they so infested all 
Severn side with robbing and spoiling, that there 
were lawes made by the authority of Parliament 
for to restrain them.” Mr. Nicholls’s pages pre- 
sent us with some curious details of these old days 
of internal warfare and general insecurity, which 
we extract for the benefit of all lovers of “the 
good old times,” who may only know of their 


goodness by a vague and a trusting belief in the | 


pages of the novelist. 


Whilst the throne was occupied by Henry VI. we 
have chiefly to notice the ¢ omplaint which the traders 
of Tewkesbury made to the Government, that “ their 
boats and trowes conveying all manner of merchan- 
dise down the Severn to Bristol,” &c., had been 
stopped at the coast of the Forest by great multitudes 
of the common people dwelling thereabouts, who 
seized their vessels, carried away the corn, threatened 
their lives if they resisted, and forbad any complaint 
being made, on their coming that way again. The 
petition caused letters of privy seal to be proclaimed 
in those parts, to the effect that ‘‘no man of the said 
Forest should be so hardy to inquiet or disturb the 





an Act, enforcing a restoration of the plunder, and 
amends for the injury done, within fifteen days, and 
the offenders to be imprisoned, or else the Statute of 
Winchester would be enforced against ae 

The “crooked and winding ways” noted by 
Camden existed in all their perplexing sinuosity 
until the middle of last century, and, of course 
rendered the forest a sort of impregnable haunt 
to freebooters, it was also frequently used as a 
place of refuge for noble fugitives—the paths 
that penetrated its leafy depths having their 
direction very frequently turned, and rendered 





still more perplexing through the constant inter- | 


position of streams, and thickets. 


After the accession of Edward IY. and his unpo- 
pular marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, this Forest 
was thespot to which, upon the defeat at Edgecote (26th 
July 1469), her father the Earl Rivers and her brother 


bogs, 


and carried to Northampton, their place of execution. 

The old Castle of St. Briaval was a stronghold 
in the midst of the forest, originally constructed 
by Milo Fitz-Walter, the famous governor of 
Gloucester in the reign of Henry I., for the pur- 
pose of confirming the royal authority and check- 
ing the inroads of the Welsh. It gave shelter to 
many in the stormy days of medizval history ; and 
the district was further strengthened by the erec- 
tions of others, on land granted to the nobility. 


to the Parliamentary army in the great civil war. 
It was the property of Sir John Winter, who 
owned extensive ironworks in the forest, and had 
been secretary to the Queen. He was most 
energetic in counteracting the designs of the 


and a large mass of its inhabitants, the extracts | Parliamentary army ; and he was seconded and 


encouraged by a wife befitting his character, and 
no whit bebind him in vigour or determination. 

Luckily, the strength of the little garrison was 
not put to the test, for Massey hearing that the 


| Royalist soldiers were re turning, he remembered 


because of the disappointment | 


that “the better part of valour was discretion,” 
and marched back to Gloucester after burning 
the iron mills and furnaces of Sir John. The 


| Forest was always a trouble to the men of Glou- 


| apt to quarrel.” 
justice held within its bounds present us with 
| frequent instances of fines imposed for squabbling 


cester connected with the rebel cause: its ways 
were difficult and dangerous; Sir John Winter 

vas “a plague” to them, and his house “a den,” 
to use their language, which they found most 
troublesome to clear. The men of the Forest 
have always been unquiet spirits, with a good 
deal of Welsh blood in their veins, “sudden and 
The old records of the court of 


; and interrupting the course of its discussions 
when men went there for justice; they on both sides | 


felt strongly the right was only theirs, and were 


|in no humour to mildly listen to any opposition 


| dependent; they commenced 


| our author’s 


people passing the said river with merchandise upon | 


pain of treason.” But the account proceeds to say 
that “ the said trespassers came to the said river with 
greater routs and riots than ever they did before, 
there despoiling at divers times eight trowes of wheat, 
rye, flour, and divers other goods and chattels, and 
the men of the same cast overboard, and divers of 
them drowned, and the hawsers of the same trowes 
cut away, and mainstrung the owners of the said 
goods, who should not be so hardy as to cause any 
manner of victuals to be carried any more by the 
same stream, much or little, for lord or for lady, as 
they would hew their boats all to pieces if they did 
80.” More stringent measures were therefore evi- 
dently necessary, and in 1429 the Parliament passed 


argument. Thetendency to take the law in their 
own hands was almost as strongly developed 
among them as among the Irish, and a sort of 
wild right established that could only be quelled 
by a superior force. Thus, as late as 1795, when 
the necessity of securing corn enough to supply 
the army and navy, 
of it in this district; thereby rendering it dear and 
dificult for the foresters to obtain from the 
neighbouring farmers, on whom they were chiefly 
‘*a bread riot,” still 
talked of inthe district. Here is one scene from 
book: 

A party of foresters, chiefly from the neighourhood 
of Lidbrook, stopped a waggon belonging to Mr. 
Prince of Longhope, loaded with ninety-two bushels 
of wheat, and lodged it in Ross market hx 
fessedly with the intention of selling it out on Monday 
morning at eight shillings per bushel. A magistrate, 
however, reached Ross early on Monday, and, eccom- 
panied by ten of the Essex Light Dragoons, saw the 
grain reloaded into Mr. Prince’s waggon, and sent it 
off under their escort. In about an hour upwards of 
sixty foresters collected together, and 


| most of their position. 


at last from selling their corn elsewhere than at 
the country markets. In one instance a vessel 
bound to Bristol was seized, and literally 
“ sacked,” for the flour was hastily laid in meal- 
pocks and trotted off on packhorses. The natives 
of the Forest have always felt that their vested 
interests were a little like Rob Roy’s, “ that they 
should take who have the power;” and their 
right to cut down trees wastefully for a little 
firewood, or to use the bole for ordinary pur- 
poses of cooperage and leave the top of the tree 
as waste on the land, were lawful acts; while the 
Game Laws were always held in the most snve- 
reign contempt. It is a curious fact, but one 
not yet fully understood by our political econo- 
mists, the waste and extravagance of poverty. 
Cobbett, with his clear common sense and his 
practical knowledge of the lower classes, once 
shrewdly remarked that “the destruction of 
the poor was their poverty;” but under this 
truism few could detect a deeper meaning. The 
report of Sir Edward Winter in the time of 
Charles II. shows how a —_ able property like 
this large Forest may be rendered valueless, and 
the poor inhabitants starve in the midst of 
plenty and free rights, through the want of 
proper rule and correct means of making the 
He shows that one district 


| alone, which produced 500/. fine and 207. rent, was 


| One of these, Lydney House, gave great trouble | 


allowed to be so neglected, “that these twenty- 


| five years last past not one pennye rent or profit 


| worse and worse. 


otherwise hath bene made out of them, but all 
left as a thing forgotten.” The woods covering 
15,000 acres, became “ a foreste waste, and of soill 
condition for hunting as that the preserving the 
woods thereof will neither yield pleasure to the 
hunter nor profitt to the owner, and the woods 
thereupon so subject to waste will dayly grow 
The Forest is for two or three 
miles upon the skirts so exceedingly wasted, 


| well by the inhabitants as the borderers adjacent, 


; that it is a grief to see so many go 


lly trees 
spoiled.” All this idle power of wasting was so 
useless to the wasters, that he says: ‘“ The 
liberty of making sale of the wood hath bred in 


| the same such a multitude of poor creatures; as 


| accompte.” 


led to the purchase of much | 


it is lamentable to think so many inhabitants shall 
live upon so bare provision as upon spoil of the 
Forest woods, which if in time be not foreseen 
will consume all his Majesty’s woods without 
The same sort of feeling of common 
right seems to have prevented the stecking of 
the Forest with deer; for they were killed by 
poachers, who “thought no wrong” of the action: 

The remarks “ Going after the deer,” or “ You 
don’t, may be, want to buy meat?” are no 
doubt fresh in the recollection of many. Going about 
with guns, in numbers too formidable for the keepers 
to interfere, shooting the deer by day and carrying 
them off at night, were by no means uncommon. 
Poachers of a poorer and more primitive stamp are 
said to have resorted to the expedient of dropping a 
heavy iron bar from where the y had secreted them- 
selves, om the proje scting branch of an oak, so that 
it might fall across the neck of the deer which had 
come to browse beneath. Or they baited a large hook 
with an apple, and suspended it at a proper height 
by a stout cord over a path w hich the deer were ob- 


some 





| served to frequent. They also were known to-set a 
number of nooses of iron wire in a row, skilfully fas- 


| such kind of sport at command, 


| We irds.’ 
use, pro- |_| 
| are, 


set off in pur- | 


suit of the waggon. The magistrate followed on | 
horseback, and at the Lea he came up with the 
waggon, which he sent on, and ordered the cavalry 
to stop till the approach of the mob. They soon 


| made their appearance, and, being at first somewhat 


refractory, the ringleader was taken into custody; 
when, after the most persuasive remonstrances of this 
very active magistrate, and the patient forbearance 
of the soldiery, they were at last prevailed 
give up the desperate idea of rescuing the grain, 
returned peaceably to Ross.” 


and 


upon to | 


secured to a couple of trees, into 
they drove the deer. With 
we may be well as- 
sured of the tri rh of Mr. Nicholson’s statement before 
Lord Duncan’s committee: “If once men begin to 
poach, we can never reckon upon their working after- 
Ornamental to a forest as deer undoubtedly 
and disapp pinting as it may be to the stranger to 
find none in the Forest of Dean, we cannot regret 
that. in 1855, Mr. Machen records, *‘ there 
a deer left in the Forest, and only a few stragglers in 
jie Highme: idow Woods.” 


tened te a rope 
which, aided by 


dogs 


SO 


is not now 
district 


A brief summary of the people of the 





is thus afforded in our author’s words: 

Assuming that “the customs and franel ises” of 
the miners of the Forest were first granted to the 
inhabitants by William L., they certa show, for 
that early period, a highly creditable appreciation of 
justice, order, and right feeling. ‘Their skill in the 
use of the bow, and in excavating the soil, is proved 
by the attendance demanded of them at various sieges 


during the first half of the fourteenth century; but 
their outrageous interruption of vess ls avigating 
the Severn in the reign of Heury VI., and in one in- 


stance even so late as in that of George III., illus- 


Many similar outbreaks frightened the farmers | trates the common truth that “every field has its 
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tares.” Probably the troubles of the Great Rebellion 
would have little affected them had they been left to 
themselves, their warmth of feeling being chiefly ma- 
nifested when they apprehended danger to their 
“customs and franchises.” Hence Dr. Parsons’s 
character of them: ‘The inhabitants are some of 
them a sort of robustic wild people, that must be 
civilised by good discipline and government.” Such 
was no deubt their state and condition 150 years ago. 
In 1808 they were described as “ not very orderly :” 
in 1810 as being in a condition “ nearly as wretched 
as anything now existing in Ireland,” and as “ ex- 
ceedingly excitable;” prone to make unlimited de- 
mands in opening and carrying on their works; 
destroying the timber for such purposes, so as ulti- 
mately to leave hardly a tithe for the supply of the 
royal dockyards; perpetually at strife amongst them- 
selves; so jealous of any “ foreigners” coming into the 
Forest as to deter most persons, and highly suspicious 
of any efforts to improve the property of the Crown, 
even when intended for their personal good ; repeatedly 
destroying the new plantations, and terrifying the 
adjoining districts by forming riotous mobs. Yet the 
Chartists from Newport and places adjacent, in 1840, 
met with no sympathy from the Foresters, who drove 
their delegates away. 


The names of places and of people indicate an 


early origin, and bear traces of Saxon, Norman, | 


and Welsh influence; the latter preponderating. 
Some of their customs were curious, such as that 
of touching the Bible with a holly-stick when 
taking their oath in a court of law, “so as not to 
soil the sacred volume with their miry hands.” 


Their pastimes used to be dancing and football, to 
the great delight of people of all ages; indeed, there 
are several spots yet called from the above circum- 
stance “the dancing green.” Wakes were likewise 
very popular, and also the game of fives, so that at 
Ruerdean one side of the church tower was white- 
washed for the purpose, and resorted to even on 
Sundays. Some of the provincialisms of the district 
occur in the following words: “ yat” (gate), ‘‘ tump” 
(hillock), “‘ teart” (sharp), “‘spract” (lively), “twich” 
(touch), ‘‘near a anoust” (near the same), “ anunt” 
(opposite). 
of Christian names, including these : Benedicta, Abia, 
Winifred, Kezia, Barzillai, Sibylla, Eve, Saba, Sa- 
bina, Beata, Tryphena, Belinda, Myra, Terzah, Nim- 
rod, River, Milson, Miles, &c. ‘River Jordan” 
occurs in the neighbouring parish registers many 
times during the last 150 years; also ‘“ Providence 
Potter,” one of whose representatives, a sad drunken 
fellow, once went to his humane squire in great dis- 
tress. The worthy gentleman, after suggesting va- 
rious expedients, but to no purpose, at last said: 
‘Well, he could see nothing for it but to trust in 
Providence.” ‘Lord bless ye, sir, why Providence 
has been dead these ten years.” 

We owe the general improvement of this dis- 
trict to the energetic devotion of the clergy to 
their task since 1803. What the picture was 
which then met the eye of the Rev. P. M. Proc- 
ter, then made Vicar of Newland (a district to 
which parish the Foresters were always considered 
to belong) must be told in his own words: 


At this time (he says, in his ‘‘ Brief and Authentic | 
Statement,” published in 1819) I saw nothing of | 


them on the Sabbath-day. The church was only 


“ } 
used by them as a matter of course and necessity; | 


indeed, a general opinion prevailed that they had no 
right to accommodation, and a Forester was seldom 
seen in the aisle. The first impression I received 


respecting the inhabitants was of the most unfavour- | 
For some months no other intercourse | 


able kind. 
took place than what the visiting of the sick and the 


baptising of the children occasioned. By these means, | 


however, I came to the knowledge of their condition, 
their lives and conversation, of which the latter were 
the most deplorable—habitual profanation of the 
Sabbath-day, drunkenness, rioting, immodest dan- 


cing, revellings, fightings, an improper state of females | 


on their marriage, and an absence and ignorance of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

With much tact, and by gradual and self- 
sought means, the Foresters were induced to im- 
prove themselves; and the advent of another 
earnest labourer—the Rev. H. Berkin in 1808— 
completed the good work. The latter excellent 
man lived and died among his people, refusing all | 


Peculiarities also occur in the selection | 





their proneness to litigation. Many superstitions’ 
however, still linger amongst them, such as the use 
of charms and incantations, a belief in witchcraft and 
an evil eye, a resort to ‘“‘ wise men,” and even to the 
minister of the parish as being a “‘ Master of Arts,” 
or for some of the offertory money, out of which to 
have a charm-ring made. They are likewise inclined 
to give credence to tales of apparitions, and to regard 
sickness and accident as fated and inevitable. From 
their having been for so many generations an isolated 
and peculiar people, most of them are ignorant of the 
rest of the world, and have, of course, a correspond- 
ingly exaggerated idea of their own importance. It 
is pleasing to observe the sympathy they manifest 
towards the sick amongst them, or such as have been 
accidentally injured ; and, although most independent 
in their notions, and impatient of control, they alwavs 
seem thankful for real kindness. What they chiefly 
lack is more generosity and candour towards strangers, 
and a clearer understanding of their duties as pro- 
tectors of the national property, in respect of the 
crops of timber which grow around them. In most 
mining districts the moral habits of the people are 
more or less in a low state, and they are certainly 
not worse here than elsewhere. 


The great improvement has been owing to tho 
| establishment of churches and schools, and the 
gradual inculcation of good moral principles. 

The Forest as it at present exists must disap- 
point a stranger, who would expect to see a dense 
assemblage of old trees, such as poets imagine 
Sherwood to have been in Robin Hood’s days. It 
| boasts of few old trees at all. The greater part of the 
Forest consists of oaks barely fifty years old, com- 
prised in inclosures; the rest of the district “ dis- 
figured by furnaces, collieries, and groups of 
inferior buildings.” Our author preserves pictures 
of some few of the old trees, the largest being 
| that known as the‘Newland Oak, which measures 
forty-five feet in girth at five feet from the ground. 
| The most curious part of the old forest land is 
| that containing the remains of the older works of 
the Roman miners, which our author thus de- 
scribes: 


| These mines present the appearance either of spa- 
| cious caves, as on the Doward Hill, or at the Scowles 
| near Bream, or they consist of precipitous and irre- 
| gularly-shaped passages, left by the removal of the 
| ore or mineral earth wherever it was found, and which 
| was followed in some instances for many hundreds of 
| yards, openings being made to the surface wherever 
| the course of the mine permitted, thus securing an 
! efficient ventilation, so that, although they have been 
| so long deserted, the air in them is perfectly good. 
They are also quite dry, owing probably to their being 
| drained by the new workings adjacent to them, and 
| descending to a far greater depth. In the first in- 

stance they were no doubt excavated as deep as the 
| water permitted, that is, to about 100 feet, or in dry 

seasons even lower, as is in fact proved by the water- 
| marks left in some of them. Occasionally they are 
{found adorned with beautiful incrustations of the 
| purest white, formed by springs of carbonate of lime, 
originating in the rocky walls of limestone around. 
; Sometimes, after proceeding a considerable distance, 
they suddenly open out into spacious vaults fifteen 
feet in width, the site probably of some valuable 
“ nocket” or “churn” of ore; and then again, where 
the supply was less abundant, narrowing into a width 
hardlv sufficient to admit the human body. Occa- 
| sionally the passage divides and unites again, or 
| abruptly steps, turning off at a sharp angle, or chang- 
ing its level, where rude steps cut in the rock show 
the mode by which the old miners ascended or de- 
scended ; whilst sometimes the rounds of ladders have 
been found, semi-carbonised by age. These excava- 
tions abound on every side of the Forest, wherever 
the iron makes its appearance, giving the name of 
‘*Meand” or mine to such places. Of the deeper 
workings, one of the most extensive occurs on the 
Lining Wood Hill above Mitcheldean, and is well 
| worth exploring. The earliest historical allusion to 
these underground works is made by Camden, who 
records that a gigantic skeleton was found in a cave 
on the Great Doward Hill, now called ‘King Ar- 
thur’s Hall,” being evidently the entrance to an 
ancient iron mine. The next refers to the period of 
the Great Rebellion, when the terrified inhabitants of 
; the district are said to have fled to them for safety 
when pursued by the hostile soldiery of either party. 








offers of advancement in the Church, “laying up | Adverting, in the next place, to the heaps of cinders 
his treasure where the moth cannot corrupt,” and | left where the ancient iron manufacturers of the dis- 


nobly doing his duty to the last. All honour to | 
the memory of this true servant of the Church. 

He was succeeded in the ministry by the | 
author of this volume, who thus speaks of the | 
present race of Foresters: 

The Forest miners of the present day are well 
acquainted with the geological structure of their 
neighbourhood, more especially with the out-crop, 
succession, and dip of the mineral veins. In short, 
their natural endowments are fully equal to the gene- | 
ral standard, and only require cultivation, as fre- 
quently appears from the quickness with which they | 
detect the bearings of any pecuniary transaction, and ! 


| of extracting the iron was very imperfect. 


trict worked, their quality, abundance, and situation 
suggest several interesting points of observation. 
Thus, their quality proves that charcoal was the fuel 


| invariably employed, and the large per-centage of 


metal left in them shows that the process then in use 
They are 
said to vary in richness according as they belong to 
an earlier or later period—so much so, that some per- 
sons have ventured on this data to specify their rela- 
tive ages; but other causes may have produced this 
difference. As to their quantity, it was once so great, 
that, although they have formed a large part of the 
mineral supplv to the different furnaces of the district 
for the last 200 years, they still abound for miles 





round the Forest, wherever human habitations appear 
to have clustered, sometimes giving the names to 
places, as ‘‘ Cinderford” and ‘Cinder Hill,” or forming 
a valuable consideration in the purchase of land con- 
taining them. Equally remarkable ‘with the two 
former characteristics of these cinders is their position, 
not unfrequently on elevated spots and far removed 
from any watercourse. Under such circumstances, 
the high temperature necessary for acting upon the 
ore must have been obtained by constructing the fire- 
place so as to create a powerful draft of air, the fuel 
and mineral being placed alternately in layers within 
a circular structure of stone, resembling the rude 
furnaces said to be used amongst the natives of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

Andrew Yarranton, in his book of novel sug- 
gestions for the “ Improvement of England by Sea 
and Land,” in 1677, says: 

In the Forest of Dean and thereabouts the iron is 
made at this day of cinders, being the rough and 
offal thrown by in the Romans’ time, they then 
having only foot blasts to melt the ironstone; but 
now, by the force of a great wheel that drives a pair 
of bellows twenty feet long, all that iron is extracted 
out of the cinders, which could not be forced from it 
by the Roman foot blast. And in the Forest of Dean 
and thereabouts, and as high as Worcester, there are 
great and infinite quantities of these cinders; some 
in vast mounts above ground, some under ground, 
which will supply the iron works some hundreds of 
years, and these cinders are they which make the 
prime and best iron, and with much less charcoal than 
doth the ironstone. Let there be one ton of 
this bar iron made of Forest ironstone, and 20/. will 
be given for it. 

Our author has not been so explicit as could 
be wished on the early history of the Dean Forest 
mines, particularly the proofs that are afforded 
of their Roman origin. We therefore supply a 
few facts from an agreeable and learned little 
volume by Mr. Thomas Wright, entitled “ Wan- 
derings of an Antiquary.” He says: “The anti- 
quity of these mines is proved by the circum- 
stance that Roman coins and pottery have fre- 
quently been picked up about them. Indeed, we 
find proofs of Roman occupation thickly scat- 
tered over this district. Some few years ago, 
workmen employed in raising blocks of siliceous 
gritstone from an edge of rock in a small oak 
copse called Perry Grove, about a mile from Cole- 
ford, discovered in the cavity of a rock three 
earthen vessels, containing upwards of three 
thousand Roman brass coins. At Lydbrook a 
large quantity of Roman coins was found in the 
beginning of 1848; they were chiefly of Victo- 
rinus, Gallienus, and Claudius Gothicus. The 
antiquity of these cinders is still further proved 
from the circumstance that there is scarcely 
anywhere a trace of any buildings connected with 
them; and it is worth observing that very con- 
siderable deposits, if not the greatest known, 
occupy sites where there was no opportunity of 
water being made available as a moving power. 
At Cinder Grove coins of the Emperor Philip 
(A.D. 244-249) have been found; and to the east 
of Ross, on the opposite side to Bridstow, immense 
masses of Roman scorie have been found at 
Weston-under-Penyard, the site of the Roman 
town of Ariconium, which must have been a city 
of iron workers, and surrounded by forges.” 

The weakest part of the present book is that 
which treats of the earliest history of the Forest. 
The later history is full and complete, and exhi- 
bits much industry on the part of Mr. Nicholls, 
who has certainly done his best to give us a true 
picture of a district he justly terms “ one of the 
most interesting and remarkable localities in the 
kingdom.” 








MR. ELLIS ON MADAGASCAR. 

Three Visits to Madagascar during the Years 1853, 
1854, 1856; including a Journey to the Capital. 
With Notices of the Natural History of the 
Country and of the present Civilisation of the 
People. By the Rev. Witu1aAm Exxs, F.H.S., 
Author of “Polynesian Researches.”  Illus- 
trated by Woodcuts from Photographs, &e. 
London: John Murray. 1858. 

(Concluded from page 821.) 

Ir was only during his third and latest journey to 

Madagascar, in 1856, that Mr. Ellis penetrated to 

the capital (in the very heart of the island), re- 

joicing in the polysyllabic name of Antananarivo. 

which being interpreted means “the city of a 

thousand towns.” The description of this visit 

naturally forms the most valuable and interesting 
portion of Mr. Ellis’s admirable volume. The 
permissory invitation to visit the capital reached 
him in London towards the close of 1855, when 
the war with Russia was approaching its termi- 
nation. Furnished with friendly messages from 
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Lord Clarendon, Mr. Ellis, indefatigable and en- 
thusiastic, quitted England in the early spring 
of 1856, and landed at the familiar port of Tama- 
tave in the first weeks of July. Here he found 
every commercial sign of the increased activity 
occasioned by the reopening of the trade in 1853, 
although there were diffused alarming rumours of 
a threatened Anglo-French expedition against 
Madagascar. The influence of a contact with 
Europeans was curiously exhibited: when con- 
ducted to a handsome and comfortable residence 
by a Government employé, Mr. Ellis was assured 
that he might inhabit it rent-free, and the only 
hint at an equivalent was conveyed in the inti- 
mation that the official “wished to have the 
refusal of an officer’s cocked hat, which he under- 
stood the captain of the ship had for sale”! 
European costume was more than ever the fashion. 
The Governor of Tamatave, on an official visit to 
Mr. Ellis, wore “ scarlet embroidered pantaloons, a 
green coat, and a laced hat.” Higher European 
things than trousers, coats, and hats still preserved 
their interest for the lively and ingenious popu- 
lation. Mr. Ellis had taken with him an electric 
telegraph apparatus, which he worked and 
explained to old friends and new at Tama- 
tave. Their natural wonder was not, he says, 
“the blank unquestioning wonder of stolid 
ignorance,” but “the surprise and intense 
interest of thinking men.” Some time before, it 
seems, a Frenchman residing at the capital had 

offered to establish a telegraphic communication 

between it and Tamatave. The Queen, however, | 
who in scientific as in religious matters “ stood 

upon the ancient ways,” declined the obliging 
proposal. Her Majesty expressed her opinion 
that “ messages by relays of runners between the 
capital and the coast were quite quick enough 
for her, and much more sure than the proposed 
telegraphic wires would be, which would most 
likely soon get out of order and become useless.” 
Clearly a cautious and conservative monarch! 
In a less brilliant but very useful department of 
industry, the iron manufacture, Mr. Ellis found 
much to be proud of before he left Tamatave. 
Madagascar abounds with excellent iron, and the 
natives had profited by the industrial teaching 
ef the missionaries. Their smelting and smith 
processes were still primitive and rude, but im- 
proving. In axes, implements of husbandry, 
tools, and lamps, the Malagasies are ahead of 
some European nations. The natives understand, 
too, the manufacture of tolerable candles from 
the fat of the bullock. And, with French help, 
the Queen had endeavoured to introduce the culti- 
vation of the cane and the manufacture of sugar, 
which, alas! has given place to the distillation of 
arrack. During his journey to the capital Mr. 
Ellis noticed, in a house here and there, “a barrel 
of arrack, with a brass tap in the end of it, stand- 
ing near the door, and a number of natives 
sleeping on the ground round about it.” These 
houses, he adds, “are the native grog shops, 
which have been recently established, and seem 
likely to prove prolific sources of idleness, 
poverty, and wretchedness to the people.” A Maine 
Liquor Law is sadly wanted in pagan Mada- 
gascar. 


| cravat ;” speaking English very tolerably. Of 
conversation with him on religious matters, if 
there was any, Mr. Ellis has given, except in one 
instance, no report, perhaps from prudential 
motives. The exception is in the case of some 
talk between them respecting a report that the 
Prince had become a Roman Catholic, which his 
Royal Highness denied. It seems based on the 
presence at the capital ofa French Roman Catholic 
priest. Their conversation on secular matters is, 
however, fullyreported. The Prince (‘considering 
his age,” says Mr. Ellis ofhim, “then twenty-six, his 
appearance struck me asjuvenile, but extremely 
prepossessing, frank and open in his bearing 
and easy in his manners”) the Prince ex- 


swamp, mountain, and forest, progress was slow, 
and often dreadfully toilsome. All the way, 
however, the missionary Fellow of the Horticul- 
tural Society alleviated the tedium of the journey | 
by examining the new and curious plants, flowers, 
and trees of a region distinguished by its 
rich and rare Flora. Chief among the vege- 
table products of Madagascar is the so-called 
Traveller’s Tree, of which there is a specimen | 
in the palm-house at Kew; it rises from the 
ground with a thick succulent stem like that of | 
the plantain. Like the plantain’s, too, are the | 
long broad leaves which it sends out from the 
centre of the stem, only that they rise not 
round the stalk, but in two lines on opposite 








The Journey to the Capital, Mr. Ellis’s 
“crowning triumph,” was begun on the 6th of | 
August 1856, and it was not till the 26th of | 
the same month that he entered the “city of ¢ | 
thousand towns.” There are no roads in Mada- 
gascar, save those made by the naked feet of 
natives and by the hoofs of bullocks. The lakes 
and rivers rarely admit of water-carriage. The 
use of wheel-carriages and pack-oxen is unknown. | 
All goods are conveyed from one part of the | 
country to another on men’s shoulders. So Mr. | 
Ellis travelled in a palanquin with bearers, and a 
retinue of upwards of a hundred men carrying his | 
packages. Wending his way under regal auspices, 
he was received at every village which he reached | 
ateve by an official, and lodged in the public | 
Caravanserai, prudently provided by the Govern- 
ment for the use of travellers. The head man of the | 
Village would come hospitably with his presents 
of rice and fowls. Cultivation abounded where 
there was a population. “The women were | 
generally covered from the neck to the ankles; | 


but the men at work in the fields wore a piece of | believers. The Prince Royal and his Princess | 
were both naturally friendly to Mr. Ellis, whose | 
engraved photograph of them represents two 
short, stout, good-natured black people in Euro- 


cloth round their waists.” Sometimes the clay-built | 


houses, with their doors and window-shutters of | 
wood, and roofs covered with a neat thick thatch- | 


sides, so that, as the leaves increase and the 
lower ones droop at the end, the tree presents 
the appearance of a large open fan. 
tree, thirty feet high, with twenty-four bright 
green gigantic leaves, spread out like a fan at 
the top, the stalk of each leaf being six or eight 
feet long, and the broad leaf itself four or six 
feet wide. Use is combined with beauty. In 


the most arid season it supplies the traveller | 


with pure fresh water, when all the wells are dry, 
You strike it with a sharp instrument four or 
five inches deep into the thick firm end of the 
stalk of the leaf, near its junction with the trunk, 
and lo! a stream of clear wholesome water 
gushes out. Nor is this all. It might be called, 
says Mr. Ellis, “the builder’s tree, quite as pro- 
perly as the traveller’s.” With its leaves many 
of the houses are thatched. Their stems form 
the partitions and often sides of the houses. “I 
have seen the entire floor of a long well-built 
house covered with its bark, each piece being at 


least eighteen inches wide, and twenty or thirty ! 


feet long.” The leaf when green is used as a 


wrapper for packages, and keeps out the rain. | 
Large quantities are also sold every morning in | 


the markets, as it serves the purpose of table- 
cloth, dishes, and plates at meals, and folded 


into certain forms is used instead of spoons and } 
drinking vessels. Urania speciosa is the botanical | 


name of this wonderful tree. 

As Mr. Ellis approached the capital, he was 
welcomed by arriving friends with whom he 
had corresponded, and who, though twenty years 
had elapsed since the last English missionaries 
left the island, came joyfully to welcome him. 
“Some of them were remarkable looking men, 
whose presence would have commanded respect 


in any intelligent assembly, and whose past his- | 


tory of peril and deliverance was amongst the 
most remarkable and deeply interesting of any I 
had ever listened to.” At last Antananarivo was 
entered, standing on along oval-shaped hill, more 


than a mile and a half in length, sombre-looking | 


with its wooden houses, unpainted, and their 
lofty narrow roofs covered with dark brown 
thatch. The natives came out to gaze as the 
European passed, escorted by officials, to the house 
appointed for him by her Majesty of Madagascar 
to dwell in. 
for Mr. Ellis’s attendants. The floors and walls 
of the two rooms in the under story were neatly 


covered with matting, and the inner or retiring | 


room was what the advertisements call “replete 
with every convenience.” 


We hear next of “a neat four-post bed, on which 
mats were spread, and which was encircled with 
white muslin curtains.” 


tumblers, wine glasses, and a neat water jug;” 
while above “there hung a looking-glass,” and 
“in front of the table stood an arm-chair.” All 
this in the remote capital of roadless, barbarous, 
pagan Madagascar ! 

Of the surviving native Christians and their 


continued devotion to their adopted faith, Mr. | 
Ellis, as hinted formerly, can only speak in general 


terms, since the frightfully penal laws against the 
profession of Christianity are still unrepealed, and 
may be enforced at any time. Next to the native 


Christians, the personages most interesting to Mr. | 


Ellis and to us are the pagan and persecuting 


Queen, and her son, the heir apparent and Prince | 


Royal, who, a convert to Christianity, has exerted 
his powerful influence on behalf of his fellow- 


ing of grass, surrounded by fences, shaded by | pean costume—military costume in the case of 


trees, with inclosed gardens or fields outside, and | the Prince. 
Edward VI. of Madagascar (so Mr. Ellis calls 
scene, contemplated from a distance, “the ap- | him) wore “a black dress coat and pantaloons, | 
But what with | gold-embroidered velvet waistcoat, and white 


cattle feeding on the plain, gave to the whole | 


pearance of an English farm.” 


On ordinary occasions, the future 





Fancy a | 


Of the two stories, the upper was | 
There was a window | 
“screened by a white muslin curtain or blind.” | 


Then there is “a table | 
covered with a cloth, upon which were arranged | 


| pressed the greatest regard for England and 
| the English, and his determination to govern 
Madagascar, if he lived to be placed upon 
|its throne, in accordance with the best 
European notions of a wise and paternal sove- 
reign. Both Prince and Princess were very 
| curious to hear about Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, the marriage of the Princess Royal, &c., 
&c. Both were devoted to music and dancing, 
; and some pieces of new music, which Mr. Ellis 
had taken with him from England, were most 
gratefully received. There was a native band, 
| “originally taught during two years’ residence in 
| Mauritius, by the band master of the English 
| regiments there,” and which astonished Mr. Ellis 
! with such familiar strains as ‘God save the 
(Jueen,” “Rule Britannia,” and “the British 
Grenadiers.” On one point, the worthy Eng- 
lish gentleman’s knowledge was defective. When 
their Royal Highnesses asked whether Queen 
Victoria ever had dancing in her palace, Mr. 
Ellis was enabled, by trusting his memory of the 
Court Circular, to “reply with tolerable pre- 
cision.” But when the inquiries went into de- 
tails, and when “ four officers and the court ladies 
danced what was called an English country 
dance, and I was appealed to as to its being veri- 
tably such,” Mr. Ellis was obliged to confess his 
ignorance, after having been previously forced to 
| explain that “the society with which I associated 
in England did not practise dancing.” 

The most prominent, though not the most im- 
portant incident of Mr. Ellis’s sojourn in the 
capital, was his public and formal interview with 
| the Queen. The presentation took place in the 

palace square, three sides of which were lined 
| with soldiers, naked but for the white cloth 
round the waists and the white cross-belts upon 
' their brown skins, despite the love of officers 
and officials for complete European uniforms, 
cocked hats included. Interpreters assisting, 
Mr. Ellis expressed the friendly sentiments of 
Queen Victoria, and the“ friendly assurances with 
which we had been charged by” the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Clarendon: to all of which the Queen 
} and her orator made suitable replies, her Majesty 
rising when she spoke, and delivering herself with 
“considerable animation.” We quote the con- 
cluding passage of Mr. Ellis’s account of the 
striking ceremony : 

The account of my presentation to the Queen 
would, however, be incomplete without some slight 
notice of the palace and its occupants. The palace 
called the Silver House is an astonishing building. 
Few countries could furnish spars such as those which 
form the angles of this wonderful structure. It is 
entirely of wood, and is spacious, lofty, and light, as 
well as strong, and well put together; parallelogram 
in plan, and seemingly a hundred feet long, fifty or 
sixty feet wide, and seventy feet high. The walls 
are two stories high, and the whole building sur- 
rounded by a double verandah. The roof, which is 
of shingles, is steep, with three tiers of attic windows 
in the ends and sides. The centre of the roof is sur- 
mounted by a large gilt bird with outstretched wings, 
I suppose the voromahery—literally, bird of power— 
a species of vulture, and the crest or emblem of the 
Hovas. The large court at the northern end of the 
palace is inclosed by a stone wall, and the gate is in 
the northern side of the square. The building is not 
| painted, but the wood appeared to be close-grained 
| and durable. 

Then as to royalty and its cortége: 

The Queen and Court were assembled in the upper 
verandah or balcony. Her Majesty occupied the 
central place, her seat being raised above the rest, and 
covered with greendamask. Her niece, the Princess 
Rabodo, and the female members of the Court, sat on 
her right hand ; her son next to her, on the left ; then 
her nephew, the other members of her family, and the 
chief officers of the Government. A large scarlet silk 
umbrella, embroidered and fringed with gold, was 
held or tixed over the Queen ; and asmaller scarlet 
umbrella, without crnament, was over the Princess. 
The Queen’s figure is not tall, but rather stout, her 
i face round, the forehead well formed, the eyes small, 
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nose short but not broad, lips well defined and small, 
the chin slightly rounded. The whole head and face 


small, compact, and well proportioned ; her expression 
of countenance rather agreeable than otherwise, though 
at times indic: ting , great firmness. She looked in 
good health, v igor us, considering her age, which 






is said to | eight. Her Majesty wore a crown 
made of plates of gold, with an ornament and chaia 
something like a gold crocodile’s tooth, in the front 





plate; she had also a necklace and large earrings of 
gok Her dress was.a white satin lamba, with sprigs 
of gold, which, considering the lamba as the national 
Hova costume, was quite a queenly dress. The Prince, 


her son, wore his star, and a coronet of apparently 
green v bordered with a ring and band of leaves 
of massive silver. His cousin, Prince Ramboasalama, 
wore a black velvet cap embroidered with gold. Many 
of the officers wore silk lambas ‘over their clothes. | 
including the members of the Queen’s family, officers | 
of the government, and attendants, there might be 
perhaps eighty or a hundred persons in the balcony ; 
but a becomit g dignity and propriety of d eportment 
was manifest in all. No onespoke besides the Queen 
and her orator, excepting the Prince and one or two 
othersnear her person, who replied to some remarks 
which the Queen addressed to them; and could the 
remembrance of the tragic scenes which Madagascar 
has witnessed within the last twenty or thirty years 
have been blotted out, I should have gazed on the 
spectacle without any diminution of interest and 
pleasure, as exhibiting, in connection with the 
ruling power of the country, the outward indication 
of its progress and civilisation. 

A few weeks after the interesting interview 
Mr. Eljisreturned (homewards)toTamatave, after 
having fruitiessly endeavoured to obtain the | 
Queen’s permission to extend the appointed limits 
of this visit. He reached England in the early 
spring of 1857; and now, nearly thirty years after 
the appearance of his ‘ Polynesian Researches,’ 
the public has to thank him for a work which 
in freshness and novelty, as in higher qualities of 
treatment and style, recalls vividly that classical | 
performance. Wehave only to add to our already 
emphatically expressed approval of Mr. Ellis’s new 
volume, that the appendix contains.an interesting | 
philological disquisition on the Malagasy dia- | 
lects; that the scientific naturalist.and botanist 
will find much that is curious and valuable in 
his pages; and that the text is accompanied by 
many excellent pictorial illustrations of persons 
and scenery, from photographs and drawings made 
by the author. Altogether, since the publication 
of Dr. Livingstone’s African travels, there has | 
appeared no work of the kind comparable in 
general interest to Mr. Ellis’s record of bis recent 
experiences in Madagascar. 


1 
ivet, 





ACROSS THE CONTINEN T OF AMERICA. 
Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the | 
Coasts of the Pacific, with a United States Go- 
vernment Hzxpedition. By Batpwin ‘MOLL- 
HAUSEN. With an Introduction by ALEXANDER 
von Humpotpt, and illustrations in chromo- 
lithography. ‘Translated by Mrs. Percy Siv- | 
NETY. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
Tne age of chivalry may have departed; that of 
knight- errantry remains. If the profession has 
somewhat declined from its original estate, the 
fault-must be charged upon the giants and dra- 
gons, who have latterly thought proper to become 
extinct. But the spirit:which leads a man from 
the fireside in quest of adventure and heroic 
enterprise still lives and works with as much 
energy as ever. It does not seem to us that the 
genuine exploits of Herr Mélihausen, for ex ratwple, 
would suffer much from a comparison with the 
fabulous renown of an Orlando or a Rinaldo. 
The very first words of his book are these : “On 
my return from an excursion to the United States 
of North America, during which I had spent a 
considerable time among the Indians on the 
Nebrasca or Platte River.” Simple words; but, 
much as we respect the heroes of romance, we 
question much whether any of them would have, 
not merely submitted to, but voluntarily chosen, 
a twelvemonth’s course of squaws, wigwams, red 
paint, war-danc poisoned arrows, and dried 
buffalo beef. \ ‘ell if these desagrémens were all 
the adventurer need dread; but here is a picture 
of the condition in which he may find himself 
after hunger has driven him to feed on wolves, 
and self-preservation to abridge the existence of 
two most estimable Pawnees : 

‘The night that followe 
me the narrator, ‘‘ was the most dreadful of my life. 
I really thought I should have gone mad. The two 
corpses were but a few yards from me as I lay on my 
bed. and cooled my wounds with snow. Of sleep cr 
rest there could be no thought, for the wolves, at- | 
tracted by the blood, howled dismally round the spot, | 
and would not have suffered me to close my eyes, 


i this eventful day,” pur- 


| leathern 


! Course, 


| even if my previous excitement had not made sleep | 


impossible. I fired my pistol continually into the 
dark night, to keep off the hungry brutes ; but besides 
this, I could do nothing but resign myself to. my fate, 
and await the daylight. With the earliest dawn, 
however, I hastened out of my tent, to drag away the 


lifeless remains, and, if possible, rid myself of the 
dangerous company of the wolves, It was necessary, 
too, that I should efface all traces of the Indians, 


since I could not know whether others of their tribe 
pass that way, in which case the appearance 
w vould have immed liately decided my fate. 





of hin d 


that the bodies lay in a different place, and were dis- 
gustingly mangled by the wolves. Hungerdrove me 
to search them, and I found concealed under their 
girdles some dried buffalo meat, which I 
took, and then rolling up whatever might have served 
to betray me with the remains in their buffalo robes, I 
tied them round, and by great exertion dragged them 
one after another to the hole in the ice, where I got 
my water, and pushed them under, so that they 
would be carried away with the current. 
finished this melancholy task, I madesuch a tire on 
the place where the two robbers had left their blood, 
that even the wolves must lose the scent in the heap 
of ashes, and at night the usual snow storm set in, 
and effaced the last indications that might have led 
to a discovery ; the hoarse ery of the raven mingled, 
in the customary way, with the howlings of the 
wolves, but I had now a feeling of security, as well as 
a revived hope of rescue, which was increased by the 
additional supply of food I had obtained.” 

Clearly the hero of this adventure was not a 
man to be overlooked by any party bent on ex- 
ploring Prairieland, and he found no difficulty in 
being received as “ topographer or draughtsman ” 
into “the Southern Expedition for determining 
the line of railway to the Pacific ocean,” com- 
manded by Lieutenant Whipple, and preparing 
to start in the early summer of 1853. The ulti- 
mate aim to which it was intended to minister is 
one familiar to the thoughts of most, and calmly 


| discussed in book and newspaper; yet, among all 


the giant enterprises of modern industry, it may 
be doubted whether there be any more stupendous 
and significant. It indicates that the race be- 


| tween civilisation and barbarism has reached the 
| stage in which the former tries 


to trip the latter 

up. Hitherto all has been slow and gradual gain. 
Half a dozen men build them log houses by a 
wood; they cultivate the soil or fell the timber, 
and money is slowly accumulated ; their families 
increase, and new dwellin gs rise "around them ; 
then come shops, chapels, theatres, j jails; and those 
who fled the inequalities and shuaiies of a com- 
plex and over-populated society find that they 
have indeed changed their sky, but not their 
fate. So the emigrants’ sons m: ake a second step 
in advance; and the young generation fifty miles 

further west repeats the history of its predeces- 
sors. 


gradual, and the work of many lifetimes. But 


| I approached the spot therefore, and shuddered to see | 


After I had | 


him a barrier against the smatenieia fires 
which often devour the whole vegetation of the 
prairies. Considering the frequency and :de- 
structiveness of these, it is difficult to see how 
the scanty stream should still be shaded by 
willows, and the rolling surface dotted by dwarfish 
oaks. Animal life is scant and shy: the wolf 
lurks around the caravan by day and night ; the 
distant bison occasionally dots the vast horizon, 
like a great ship seen far away at-sea ; the hawk 
and eagle hang poised with spreading vans 
upon the motionless air, or slowly wheel round 
and round in narrowing circles ; the heron stands 
silent in the marsh; the vulture watches from the 
withered bough. The wandering Indian, thirsting 
for the white man’s blood or spoil, adds but to 
the savageness of the general impression. The 
torpid Mexican towns seem the stray children of 
civilisation, which have wandered away into the 
desert, and learned to live with the wolves. 

The real human interest of this enormous 


| wilderness—and a strange and melancholy one it 
| is—broods over the mysterious ruins of the old 


| Indian cities. 





Ever and anon the voyager in 
New Mexico and Chihuahua comes upon a hill, 
which he approaches over a plain strewn with 
fragments of ancient pottery, and intersected 
with shallow trenches, anciently the ministers: of 
irrigation and fertility. The hill will be crowned 
with low walls—low, for the upper part has gra- 
dually crumbled inwards and choked the rooms 
with rubbish, but presenting evident traces of 
having originally been at least three stories high. 
The material is clay mixed with flint and dried in 
the sun. A general feature of these ruins, when 
in tolerable preservation, is the relic of one very 
large building, perhaps a temple or a palace, near 


| which have stood two or three of similar con- 


| bare foundations, 


Thus the conquest of the wilderness is | 


struction, but less considerable dimensions. If 
there have been any one-story houses, the crum- 
bling material has returned to the dust whence it 
came; but, as the pueblo or domesticated Indians 
of the present day still live like bees in common 
and many-storied dwellings, it is not impossible 
that a few large houses may have served as the 
general residence of the tribe. Sometimes decay 
has been more complete, and the hills are merely 
crowned with heaps of rubbish; sometimes the 
the sole relics surviving, 
No other chronicle afford 
Than thisThere lived a man! 

Who reared these desolated abodes? and when? 
Are they the vestiges of an extinct people, abo- 
riginal in New Mexico, or of the march of 
Toltecs or Aztees, bound for the land of Monte- 
zuma? Probably the difference between Aztec, 


Toltec, and New Mexican, was not very con- 
siderable. The Toltec represents the portion of 
the race which, placed on a fertile soil 


| and under favourable external circumstances, 


now civilisation has attacked its eternal enemy in | 


the rear. With the Atlantic States on one side 
and California on the other, the old desolation is 
a candle burning at both ends. With brothers on 
the one yearning towards brothers on the other 


ocean, with vast mercantile interests depending 


| perhaps upon the more or less speedy trans- 


mission of intelligence, the gigantic task of an 
inter-oceanic railway is one imposed alike by 


moral and a material necess ity. Soon, then, will 


| civilisation spring fully armed into the wild 


arena, where she has hitherto only ventured in 
the timid guise of a stray hunter or a casual 
explorer. Gradual steps will be disdained: her 
most fabulous advances, her latest refinements, 
will be daringly and abruptly brought face to face 


with the dreariest savageness, the most utter 
solitude. The first travellers on this prodigious 
line will see man and untamed nature looking 


, | nothingness. 


first rose to civilisation and a social organism. 
Like a plant exposed to bracing but chilling 
airs, the more northern Aztec slowly ripened 
on the highlands: here (about 1100.4.p.) he built 
the hill-forts now trampled by the buffalo ; hence 
he descended upon the heritage of his more polite 
and effeminate brother, and, while he crushed him, 
left his own unoccupied dwelling to crumble into 
The Zuni, most civilised of the 
Indians, who owns horses and asses and tills the 
ground with care, probably represents the portion 
of the Aztec nation left behind; the splendid 
Comanche horseman and the Bushmanlike Pah- 
Utah, remain to indicate the best and worst of 
man when he prefers free savagery to the toilsome 


| apprenticeship of civilisation. 


each other in the face as they have never looked | 


before. On the one hand the impetuous train 
with its eager freight of colonists; on the other, 
the bison, the Comanche, the dismal monotony of 
the wilderness! 
Herr Méllhausen’s pages offer a vivid pano- 
rama of the changeful scenery of the desert. 
litherto,” he says, on leaving the Choctaw 
settlements, “ you have been travelling through 
woods interspersed with prairies: now there lie 
before you prairies varied by occasional patches 
wood.” ‘These prairies all belong to the kind 
ealled “rolling,” where the land surges up and 
down in long sweeps of low hill and shallow vale, 
like a suddenly frozen ocean. As the traveller ad- 
vances the waves become billows; and the brooks, 
no longer purling over pebbles and murmuring 
against grass, creep sullenly at the bottom of 


or 


Passing these enormous wastes, with their 
forlorn ruins and gigantic cactuses, the voyager 
reaches a yet more dreary land. ‘The soil is 
volcanic, bounded by conical mountains, whence 
reefs of cooled lava shoot out like rays from a 
black sun, on which the iron tires of the waggon 
wheels leave lead-coloured marks. ‘There is an 
ascent of forty-seven feet to the mile, and, at the 
season of Herr Médlihausen’s journey, the icy 
north wind filled the explorer’s eyes.with volcanic 
dust, subsequently replaced by snow. ‘Then came 
the region of forests, which our traveller shal! 
deseribe for himself: 

The cold this morning was still more piercing than 
on the evening before, and the sky hung like a mass of 
leadon the white summits of the high mountains. 
A few flakes of snow began to whirl round us as we 


| mounted, and induced us to draw our wrappages closer 
| round us, as we hastened on after the waggons which 


| were already on the way. 


After a few miles we came 
to.a group of small extinct volcanoes, the only orna- 
ment of which was the cold black streams of lava, 


precipitous chasms, obstructing the traveller’s | which could be clearly discerned on the grey surface 


but at the same time 


yielding | of the hill; and towards the north-west rose more 
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and more hills, one seeming to hide behind anothers | 


The ascent was now fifty feet to the mile, and the 
snow was falling so thick that we could no longer see 
round us, and had to be very careful not to miss the 
track, for a very few minutes served to cover it com- 
pletely with snow. We met herds of forked ante- 
lopes, who appeared to be hastening away from the 
snowy regions towards the plains, and with every 
mile some change took place in the scenery. Single 
cedars began to emerge from the white covering, and, 
becoming thicker and thicker, at last formed woods, 
which increased in height as we advanced into them. 
We had to make many a round to avoid impenetrable 
thickets and deep ravines, that would have been im- 
passable for our waggons. Our guides, amongst 
whom might now be reckoned those who had made 
the journey but a few days before, were scarcely able 
to make out the way we were going, through the fall- 
ing snow ; but, fortunately, the wind that raged above 
in the mountains did not reach us, sheltered:as we were 
by both mountain and forest. Although we suffered 
a good deal from cold in the feet, we could not but 
rejoice in the fine spectacle of nature that surrounded 
us, and I believe that to all who shared in the ex- 
pedition this first day’s march in the depth of winter— 
this sudden transition from the dreary volcanic waste 
to vast forests and sky-piercing mountains—will not 
readily be forgotten. Most picturesque was the effect 
of the wild ravines and beds of torrents, with their 
huge bloeks of stone covered with snow, and the black 
eaves and chasms beneath, in which many firs and 
cedars had struck root, The slender trees hung per- 
fectly still from the declivities, and allowed the snow 
to rest on the dark green needles that thickly clothed 
their boughs, only bowing their heads gently when a 
gust of wind rushed down the mountain to die away 
among their trunks. A solemn stillness reigned 
through all nature, for the deep snow hushed the 
sound of the waggon-wheels and mules’ hoofs, and the 
wolves, lurking here and there in the woods, indulged 
us only now and then with a broken howl. 

Here they paused—to keep Christmas. A gigan- 
tic bowl of punch was concocted in front of Lieu- 
tenant Johns’ tent; gentlemen brought their own 
drinking-mugs ; and the fun grew fast andfurious: 

Into a close cedar thicket, where the branches 
touched the ground, they threw firebrands; the 
pointed leaves or needles, rich in resin, caught fire 
immediately, the flames blazed over the tops of the 
trees, and sent millions of sparks up tothe sky. It 
was a most beautiful spectacle! The illumination 
from the burning pines and other resinous woods 
threw a red glow on all objects around, and made 
the snow glitter with magic splendour, across which 
fell the dark shadows cast by giant trees, whose tops 
only were singed, and the most exquisite effects of 
light and shade were produced among the neighbour- 
ing rocks and mountains. The splendour of the sight 
served to enhance the gaity of the company till it 
rose to an almost perilous pitch. ‘The Mexicans sang 
their Soli, with choruses emphasised by continual 
firing of pistols, favourite negro melodies were volun- 
teered by the American part of the company, and 
every fresh beaker was greeted with afresh song; 
while at intervals the loud voices of the sentinels 
were heard calling the hour. As the whole camp had 
been for a long time deprived of all spirituous liquors, 
and their effect was increased by the tremendous 
heat of the vast fire on one side, and on the other by 
a current of air of the temperature of 16° Fahr. 
(—7° Reaumur), the effects of the jovial potations 
began ere long to be perceptible, and the mirth be- 
came more fast and furious. Our Mexican guide 
fetched two-of his men, who had been prisoners 
with the Navahoe Indians, to perform a Navahoe 
dance. They placed themselves by the side of one 
another, laid one arm across their breasts, and linked 
the others together, and then danced and jumped with 
bent knees round the fire, and yelled, encouraged by 
our applause, till the perspiration ran down their faces. 

Having entered upon this delicious wilderness, 
the next problem was how to get out of it. 
Plunging into vast forests, winding among rugged 
mountains, they won their way to a pass leading 
to the Pacific littoral. Here they found them- 
selves upon the edge of a wide sandy plain, at 
the extremity of which shone something white 
like snow. ‘This proved to be the bed of a great 
salt lake, entirely dried up, but which had left a 
saline crust upon the ground to the depth of half 
aninch. With awe and wonder the travellers 
moved across this skeleton of a literally dead sea, 
and soon afterwards found themselves in Cali- 
fornia. Here they could sum up the results of 
their mission. Whether the route surveyed by 
them will or will not be adopted as the path of 
the inter-oceanic line, is more than Herr Médll- 
hausen or any one else is now able to tell. Nor 
do our traveller's scientific spoils appear to have 
been considerable—doubtless for the excellent 
reason that the dreary wastes he traversed main- 
tain little life of any kind, animal or vegetable. 
Ethnology is the scientific speciality of the book; 
it is long since the Indian race has been so gra- 
phically or accurately described, and the accom- 








panying sketches are admirable. By far the 


pleasantest part of the volume is his account of 


the Cherokee and Choctaw settlements bordering 
on Arkansas. As generally known, these lands 
were transferred to the Indians in exchange for 
their hereditary soil in Georgia and Alabama; it 
is, we surmise, not generally understood how 
happy and industrious a republic they have been 
able to form, with no enemy to dread at present 
beyond the white trader and his “ fire-water.” 
Here is a Longfellow-like idyl : 

Following the sounds of the forge, you find your 
way through herds of sleek well-fed cows and oxen, 
who are reposing comfortably across your path, and 
are not at all inclined to allow themselves to be dis- 
turbed in the very pleasant occupation of chewing 
the cud; you come soon to a clearing, and to the 
paling of a farmyard, in the middle of which rises a 
rough but well-built log-house ; some Indian children 
are wallowing about before the door, and a hanghty- 
looking cock is observing their proceedings, while his 
own large polygamous family is picking up a living 
about the yard; a cleanly-dressed Indian woman is 
following her domestic occupations, her dark earnest 
eyes ‘continually turning to her youngest darling, 
rolling there in the grass; some large dogs are 
stretched out in the shade of a tree, and would enjoy 
completely the sweets of idleness, were it not for the 
trouble of snapping occasionally at a tiresome fly. But 
unweariedly the mighty hammer continues its strokes, 
so that the little smithy trembles again, and the bel- 
lows draw long deep breaths. ‘The wayfarer lingers, 
and almost fears by his entrance to disturb the pretty 
picture; but at length, tying his horse to the nearest 
tree, he approaches the paling, and immediately a 
heap of grunting members of the household, who 
have been sunning themselves voluptuously on the 
other side, scuffle snorting away, in their fashion an- 
nouncing his approach. The signal of alarm is now 
given; the dogs spring up and rush at the stranger— 
the children make for the house-door—the baby 
turns round curiously in its mother’s arms—the hens 
flutter away into the bushes, and the cock, by an ar- 
rogant cackling, expresses his opinion of the intrusion. 
Somehow the alarm that has been sounded finds its 
way into the smithy; bellows and hammer stop, and 
asooty Indian advances tothe doors, and, extending his 
hand with a friendly ‘‘ How do you do?”’ invites the 
stranger to enter his abode, while his assistant, a blue 
black negro, leaves the fire to take care of itself to 
welcome the unexpected visit from a white man. In 
the mean time the train has come up; visitors make 
their appearance one after another at the little farm, 
and begin to look about them for eggs, milk, butter, 
chickens, and such like dainties, for which they gladly 
pay high prices; and the eyes of the Indian woman 
sparkle at thesightof the cash, for already in her mind's 
eye she sees the pretty stufls and gay ribands which 
this unlooked-for windfall will enable her to procure. 

The cordial praise of the great man who has 
honoured this book with an introduction almost 
dispenses us from the duty of eulogy. Never- 
theless we may say briefly that it is long since 
we have ‘encountered so interesting and pictu- 
resque a book of travel. The translator's task 
has been in general excellently performed—only, 
when she talks of a candelabra, we opine she 
commits a faults. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
A History of the Literature of Ancient 
By K. O. Mititzer. C after the 


Gre ece. 
Continued 
Author’s death by J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. 


WE have in these volumes a fairly comprehensive | 
history of Greek literature, extending over a | 


period of more than 1800 years. Of course, ere 
this, individual scholars have elaborated certain 
eras and phases of Greek literature, either rela- 
tive to the life and times of some particular 
author, or in attempting to prove a favourite and 
not always very probable theory regarding the 
connection of Hellenic manners and customs with 
literature; but it has been reserved for Professor 
Miiller worthily to commence, and for Dr. Donald- 
son no less worthily to complete, a continuous 
history of Greek literature. And herein lies the 
chief value of this history, viz., that it is conti- 
nuous—that it enables us to understand how 
rude lyric songs and epic rhapsodies gradually 
ripened into the glorious dramatic poetry of 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, and the no less marvel- 
lous prose of Thucydides and Demosthenes. It 
is, too, by this continuity that we get some 
definite notion how the apparently tangled webs 
of Greek philosophy crossed and recrossed one 
another without confusion—what influence the 
crude though abstruse speculations of the Ionian 
school had on future generations of philosophers— 


how Socrates and his followers, quitting those | 


unprofitable theories which touched almost exclu- 
sively on physical phenomena and the outer world, 
and deciding that “the proper study of mankind 








| is man,” founded, in contradistinction to physical 
philosophy, that ethical schoo d afterwards 
to prove the fruitful parent of ten other schools— 
| a family decade too often resembling one another 
only in their degeneracy, but unanimous in 
claiming Socrates their common founder, 
and whose claim must be partially at 
least allowed. Deeply interesting is it, too, 
to trace how Athens gradually became, to 
use the words of Plato, the Prytaneum of Greek 
wisdom ; how poetry, prose, and oratory gravi- 
tated, as it were, to the banks of the Llissus. ‘For, 
as the Greeks of Asia Minor, of Sicily, Italy, and 
the islands, outstripped at one period continental 
Greece in material prosperity, so they had at.one 
| time an undoubted, though brief, intellectual pre- 
| ponderance, naturally produced and fostered by 
| this prosperity. Butthe prosperity of Athens, of 
slower growth, was destined to longoutlive the pre- 
cocious bloom of non-continental Greece. The 
period at which the literature of Greece from being 
Hellenic beeame Attic may be dated from the 
| fifth century p.c. Henceforth for many years 
the literary history of Attica was that of Greece ; 
|and accordingly this period forms the centre- 
piece of the tripartite division of Greek literature 
| into pre-Athenian, Athenian, and post-Alexan- 
| drian, marked out by Professor Miiller, and 
continued by his colleague. As Miiller’s work 
has been in the hands of scholars for nearly 
twenty years, it is without the pale of our eri- 
ticism; yet we must notice the circumstance that 
Colonel Mure in his admirable work controverts 
Miiller’s opinion of Sappho. This latter scholar, 
from a few fragmentary remains of Sappho’s 
| poems, and from some incidental allusions to her 
{in other writers, gives us a glowing and pic- 
turesque account of the poetess and her female 
companions. A scholar, and “a ripe and good 
one,” like Miiller, could limn Grecian life with a 
master’s hand; andso,when we read the apt lecture 
which Sappho might have delivered to her brother 
Charaxus on his flirtation with Rhodope, we can 
| scarcely help imagining, with Miiller’s aid, that to 
| bestow moral precepts so admirably she must her- 
| self have been immaculate. But audi alteram partem: 
a scholar no whit inferior to Miiller cannot see 
“ Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” and logi- 
eally, and to us convincingly, controverts the 
original theory; and those who care to solve the 
problem of Sappho’s erotic propensities will be 
amused, if not edified, by the continuation of the 
| dispute between Mure and a German scholar. 
Those who may have hoped that there would have 
been no more scandal about the Lesbian dame 
will be pleased to hear that she has found a ready 
champion in Welcker, whose critical bitterness 
| brings to our remembrance the anathema of the 
angry grammarian to his brother writer—* God 
confound you for your theory of impersonal 
verbs.” Despite such enthusiastic championship, 
we are afraid that impartial readers must accept 
the theory of Col. Mure. Dr. Donaldson 
commences his portion of this work with a suc- 
cinct account of the foundation of the Socratic 
schools: his life of Xenophon is somewhat more 
elaborate, though he awards scant praise to him 
| either as a patriot or a writer. Dr. Donaldson 
| suggests that “the wandering life which he led, 
his long absence from his native land, and his 
| constant intercourse with foreigners, would tend 
| to remove from his language the difficulty and 
| idiomatic raciness of the Attic dialect; and as 
| Lysias, a foreigner, living at Athens, adopted this 
plain style in the orations which he wrote for the 
Attic courts of law, so Xenophon, an Athenian 
residing in the Peloponnese, might naturally em- 
ploy the same means of making himself under- 
stood to foreign readers.” Be this as it may, we 
are far more inclined to agree with Cicero than 
with Helladius, in appreciating the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Xenophon’s language. We cannot 
help thinking that, had this writer been a 
better patriot, he would have seemed an “ Attic 
bee” to many who can recognise no beauties in 
non-admirers of the “Eye of Greece.” Next 
follow carefully-written chapters on Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Demosthenes. Dr. Donaldson ex- 
presses his concurrence with the sentiment so 
strongly expressed by Niebuhr, “that Demos- 
{| thenes was politically a saint; that no man Is to 
| be envied who judges him differently ; and that 
his whole political life, and all that concerns his 
honour as a statesman, are without spot or 
charge.” Those who have read Mitford probably 
recollect the very different account he gives of 
this saintly personage; and, wit!.out venturing to 
| compare Mitford to Niebuhr, we hold that the 
| true mean in judging Demosthenes’ character 
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may possibly be found somewhere between the | that histories more ambitiously written and more 
adoration of Niebuhr and the detestation of | bepraised than the work before us are now re- 
Certainly the former, in his Demos- | clining in well-earned slumber on their dusty 
thenic enthusiasm, speaks most harshly of | shelves. 
the Macedonian party; and the ultra-Toryism of | passed away ; Niebuhr and Arnold are fast 


Mitford. 


the latter writer makes him even more unjust to 
the great democratic orator. But, after all, pro- 
bably the most interesting portion of Dr. Donald- 
son’s labours is that which treats of the non- 
classical writers. Though we may not, like 
Juvenal’s schoolmaster, have to sigh that 
‘‘quaque die miserum dirus caput Hannibal 
implet,” yet most of us, from our ‘ ingenuous 
boyhood,” have our favourites in Greek literature, 
poets, orators, or philosophers, whose cause we have 
not lightly championed, and whose standard we 
may not lightly desert—and this, too, despite the 
fact that, generally speaking, we did not com- 
mence our acquaintance with them under very 
inviting circumstances. The thumbed or tear- 
blurred grammar often enough testifies that there is 
no royal road to Greek ; and to too many learners 
Homer and Virgil have appeared at first—and 
sometimes even to the last—ingenious folios 
of torture, within whose pages are to be found 
crabbed impositions and memory-escaping heart- 
tasks rather than immortal verse. But all 
these favourites are to be found within the 
compass of the pra-Athenian or Athenian 
epochs. We are afraid that our study not 
only of Greek literature, but also of Greek 
history, far too often stops with the Macedonian 


discourse learnedly on the correct era of the 
Trojan war, or glibly quote authorities as to the 
date of some non-existing comedy of Aristo- 
phanes or tragic fragment of Euripides, we may 
yet be puzzled to distinguish accurately between 
Demetrius Phalereus and Poliorcetes, and pro- 
bably scarcely know whether Triclinius of that 
ilk was a king or a commentator. Alexander 
may have served in our school-days to point a 
moral against drunkenness ; we are perhaps so 


graphies of Plutarch as to know that Shak- 
spere in three of his plays borrowed not only 
his characters, but often his actual words; we 
may know that Lucian’s “True History” sug- 
gested Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” and inspired 
some of the liveliest sallies of Rabelais, Cervantes, 
and Butler; and Southey’s “ Doctor” may remind 
us that there once lived a gossiping author named 
Athenzus. 
ignore for the most part these and the like 
writers, of course the great majority of students— 
who read rather what pays in the class-exami- 
nation than what profits—naturally do so like- 
wise. Now we do not suggest that, because the 
“ Hippias” of Lucian may be more interesting 
than the “Hipparchus” of Xenophon, or the 
“Hero and Leander” of Muszus infinitely more 
beautiful than the “Supplices” of Euripides, 
therefore we should substitute the literature 
of the fifth century a.p. for that of the fifth s.c.; 
yet undoubtedly the occasional dross of the 


golden age of Attic literature might be improved | 


by an admixture of the pure silver of the later 
period. In fine, the latter portion of Dr. Donald- 
son’s work is scarcely less profitable reading than 
the earlier chapters by Miiller; and it has the ad- 
ditional charm of novelty in chronicling a period 
little known, we suspect, to 
good classical scholars. 
task to trace in these pages how literature and 
art in their decline naturally gave birth to an ex- 
pansion and improvement in critical science; how 
in oratory improvised fluency degenerated into 
scholastic preparation; how history became rhe- 
torical ; and how out of the abundance of the 
literary institutions and libraries of Alexandria 
book learning was substituted for originality, and 
great authors gave way to skilful commentators. 
Dr. Donaldson tells us that he felt “a conviction 
that this book, if completed with tolerable suc- 
cess, would furnish an aid to the classical 
student which has not been, and is not 
likely to be, superseded ;” and in a subsequent 
sentence he says of Miiller’s work, that “it is 
without any rival present or prospective.” Now 


Dr. Donaldson has completed this work with | 


more than tolerable success; indeed, his portion 
of the book is quite equal, if not superior, to 
Miiller's; but yet it has even at present a suc- 
cessful rival in Col. Mure’s work, which, as far 
as the comparison extends, decidedly bears off, in 
our opinion, the palm from the twin progeny of 
Drs. Miiller and Donaldson. On the prospective 
chances of these volumes we shall restrain our 
prophetical powers, simply adverting to the fact 





|; Tannahill by his sweet sad lyrics, and A. Wilson 


| first by his “ Watty and Meg,” and then by his 
ascendancy; and though we may be able to | y y anc g,” al y 


| tion speedily passed away, and the mocking birds, 


But, as our universities and schools | 


many otherwise | 
It is, too, an interesting | 


| a school of belated Burnsites, possessing how- 


: . | beautiful in their decay, and reminding us pen- 
far acquainted with the vividly pictorial bio- | sively of the past. 


| warm and wide reception in Scotland, although 


Crevier, Hooke, and Mitford have 


passing away, or at least deserve this fate 
according to a writer well competent to give an 
opinion, and a former collaborateur of Dr. 
Donaldson—Sir George Lewis; and if his vatici- 
nations be true, this book may well be contented 
to find itself forgotten in such good company. 





THE REV. DAVID JAMIESON’S POEMS. 
Scenes of Youth Revisited. By the Rev. Davip 
G. Jamieson of Kilmarnock. Edinburgh: J. 
Menzies. Glasgow: D. Robertson. 
In this little unpretending volume we find a 
proof that something of the ancient spirit of 
3urns lingers on in the country of his birth. In 
Ayrshire, as in other parts of Scotland, the suc- 
cess of our great national bard created for a 
while a spawn of imitators, of whom in one of 
his letters he grievously complains. Every vil- 
lage produced its petty Burns, and these gene- 
rally were careful to copy, not merely the defects 
of that poet’s verse, but of his life. Some of them 
indeed, such as Tannahill and Alexander Wilson, 
who began by imitating Burns, found out after- 
wards paths of their own, and, being men of real 
genius, established an independent reputation— 


“ American Ornithology.” This rage for imita- 


their 
Within late years there has arisen 


receiving little encouragement, ceased 
empty songs. 


ever no little talent and genius, generally known 
by the name of * the Whistlebinkie School,” who 
have set themselves with very considerable suc- 
cess to paint those peculiarities of Scottish man- 
ners which still, like autumnal tints, linger on 


This school has met with a 


it is almost entirely unknown in the southern 
part of the island. 

Mr. Jamieson does not belong to the “ Whistle- 
binkie ” school of poets, and is not an imitator of 
Burns. Still the influence of that surpassing 
bard, united with the influence of the scenery 
which inspired him, have done a good deal to 
colour his line. His volume is remarkable for 
its simplicity and sincerity. It has no preten- 
sions to that high polish or that artistic unity at 
which so many of our poetic writers now aim, 
whether they reach it or not. It is just a free 
outpouring of the joyous emotions with which a 
man of middle age revisits and reviews the 
scenes of his childhood, and, though written by 
one of mature years, its every page is redolent of 
youth. The stream along whose course his fancy 
wanders is one of which Burns too wrote in one 
of his finest songs, which began originally thus: 

Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows, 
Mang moors and mosses many O, 

The wintry sun the day has closed, 
And I'll awa to Nannie O. 

The poet, thinking “ Stinchar ” (although pro- 
nounced Stinshar) not sufficiently euphonious, 
changed it to “ Lugar;” but, says Mr. Jamieson, 
“the locality of the stream does not answer the 
description. The wintry sun, as seen from the 
residence of the bard at the time; did exactly | 
set behind the hills where Stinchar flows, and he 
opened the day, as the poet in another place tells 
| us, ‘o’er Galston moor,’ which was east of his 

abode. But for a mere whim the Stinchar would 





have been as immortal as the Doon, and in a song 
| as beautiful.” 

Of this discrowned river our author further 
says: “The Stinchar is a native of the parish of 
Barr. A mountainous moorland farm—Shalloch 
of Minnoch--is the place of its birth; but, as 
there were neither session clerks nor registrars 
when it was born, its birth is unrecorded and its 
age is therefore unknown. Its run is south-west, 
and, after skirting the villages of Barr and Col- 
monell, it falls into the sea at Ballantrae. Its | 
whole course is about thirty miles, and it is said 
to be the largest stream in Ayrshire.” 

The idea of writing a poem on a river is by no | 
means a new one. It appears to have originated | 
in the fertile brain of Coleridge, among whose ten | 

thousand unfinished designs is one entitled “ The | 
| Brook, a Poem.” Wordsworth, too, has written | 
| a long series of sonnets on the river Duddon. | 
An ingenious acquaintance of ours, following out | 
the idea, wrote some years ago a good poem on | 





the river Tay, tracing it from its parent lake 
to the ocean, in very sufficient Spenserean rhyme. 
And now comes Mr. Jameson, doing octosyllabic 
homage to his native stream, the Stinchar. We 
wish we saw poems in like manner on some of 
the great rivers of the earth. Who shall sing us 
the Rhine, during its 900 miles of course from the 
Alps to the ocean, with its memories, its archi- 
tecture, ruined or remaining—its rocks, vine- 
yards, forests, cities, villages, castles, and the 
legends which cluster round each—a river en- 
riched by the essence of modern history as well 
as radiant with the lustre of ancient time, of 
the poetic glory of which Byron has only caught 
a drop when he cries: 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine, a vain adieu: 

There can be no farewell to scenes like thine; 

The mind is coloured by thy every hue. 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherished gaze on thee, thou lovely Rhine, 

’Tis with the thankful glance of parting p raise. 

More varied scenes may rise, more glaring shine, 

But none unite in one attaching maze, 

The brilliant, fair, and soft, the glory of old days. 

The task of singing this transcendent river, like 
that of producing a poem on “the Mediterranean ” 
(long since pointed out to Johnson by General 
Oglethorpe as a fine subject for a poem) lies over 
for some *‘ Coming Man,” since none among our 
present race seems either able or willing to en- 
counter it, and the exquisite “Pilgrims of the 
Rhine” is as yet its true and only, albeit imper- 
fect, epic. . 

Mr. Jamieson has no Rhine, nor even a Clyde 
or Forth, to sing. But his mode of dealing with 
his dear, native, neglected Stinchar is very 
pleasing. Thus he announces its entrance : 

Child of the moorland, mountain spring ! 
Thou creepest forth a tiny thing, 
From thy rush cradle, gathering strength 
And breadth from streamlets, till at length 
Thyself a Beauty dancest through 
Enchanting scenes of beauty too, 
And on he goes, sometimes like his stream, 
rolling through dull and dreary paths, but 
speedily bursting out into life, beauty, and music 
again. Round each village, hamlet, parish school, 
farmhouse, garden, and moorland, he hangs 
couplets of poetry, like chains of gold or silver, 
till at last, as he approaches the close of the 
beautiful pilgrimage, he bursts out into a strain 
of farewell eulogium, which we deem full of 
feeling and poetry: 
Dear stream, farewell— 
Thy course is run—thy music o'er, 
We lose thee now upon the shore; 
Thou art, and yet thou art not gone, 
For still thou, murmuring, glidest on. 
Fresh drops pursuing those that flee 
In such a close affinity, 
3eguile us, and we’re apt to think, 
While standing on thy lovely brink, 
Thy life-time long compared with ours, 
And measured not by fleeting hours. 
We deem that thou art all thou wast 
When we were young; and yet thou hast, 
Since dawned this morn upon the earth, 
Thy journey finish’d and thy mirth: 
Thou hast, unhonour'd, found thy grave— 
A rolling, restless ocean wave. 
But from it thou shalt soon arise, 
To shine in rainbows in the skies ; 
Or float in clouds, supplies to bring 
Back to thy channel and thy spring. 
Afar upon the wings of wind, 
Perchance to Ganges and the Sindh— 
God-rivers both—shall others soar, 
Thy waters into them to pour ; 
And there receive, as on they roll, 
The worship of a Pagan’s soul. 
How sad to think a stream shou!d be 
In heathen lands a deity ! 
On whose green verge the mother, wild 
And frantic, clasps her smiling child, 
Ere with a strange convulsive start 
She tears it from her throbbing heart 
And casts it to the sullen wave— 
Vain sacrifice! —her soul to save. 

Euge! dear David Jamieson. Yet let us tell 
our friend, in all good humour, as we would also 
whisper in the ear of the author of “Festus” 
(whose “ Age, a Satire,” is nota good satire at all, 
but is full of the finest and truest poetry), in his 
next edition to exclude all doggrel and careless 
verses, and to condense his matter into what it 
should be—a beautiful, true, and short descriptive 
poem. APOLLODORUS. 





MINOR POETS. 

The Vision of Prophecy and other Poems. By 
James D. Burns, M.A. Second Edition. 
London: Edmonston and Douglas. 

Instauration: a Poem. By R. S. R. London: 
Partridge and Co. 

The Hermit of the Pyrenees and other Poems. 
RepNAXELA. London: Longman and Co. 

An Hour Ago; or, Timein Dreamland ; a Mystery. 
By J. F. Conkray. London: Longman and Co. 

We prophesied a favourable reception for Te 
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Vision of Prophecy more than three years ago, and 
our anticipation is realised by a second edition. 
If necessary, it would be easy to enlarge on the 
opinion we then briefly expressed; but why 
enlarge when our estimate of the poet would be 
intrinsically the same? A re-perusal of a portion 
of these poems establishes a foregone conclusion. 
We recognise as old friends the vigour and the 
fertility of the poet, his devotional fervour, and 
his power of illustration. This second edition is 
not dead lumber for the publisher’s shelves, but 
it has ample life to fructify and make its way in 
the world. 

Instauration, by R. S. R., is a very bad name 
for a poem, inasmuch as it is neither euphonious 
nor pictorial. It is moreover a word in little use, 
and its meaning is by no means familiar. So far 
as the poem itself goes, the explanation is not 
difficult. We can hardly recall a poet who has 
not lived and died in the delightful faith that this 
earth, now so branded with crimes and scarrred 
with tyrannies, shall yet undergo “instauration,” 
or, in other words, areturn to virtue and Arca- 
dian simplicity. Supposing this idea to be merely 
a pleasant fiction, yet the picture is so beautiful 
that we should be loth to disturb it. 


occupy it. It has sustained heroes and martyrs, 
and will sustain yet more, since every man toils 
the more honestly and courageously for human 
regeneration the more lofty his ideal of human 
eapability. Call him infatuated if you will, and 
avoid his example if you would escape the pains 
of that “hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick "—but Robert Owen, over whom the grave 
has just closed, was a truly honest man. Death 
found him panting upward to that luminous ideal 
which he had formed even while political dark- 
ness seemed to be gathering over Europe. It is 
a similar idea, though never in similar manner 
attempted to be carried into practice, which has 
animated so many of our poets. The Jnstauration 
of the bard who signs himself R. S. R. is another, 
and, for aught we know, the latest, illustration of 
the kind. Looking around on our neighbours, a 
reasonable man would think that the reign of 
“peace and universal love” is hourly becoming 
more mythical; and yet it may not be so, for, if 
there be any truth in the proverb that things 
mend when they come to their worst, we ought 


to be obliged to the man who brings about the | 


worst soonest. In this sense Frenchmen ought 
to be very grateful to Louis Napoleon. The poem 


before us will not go far to help on the Millennium. | 


The author is sufficiently modest ; he does not 
bore us with abstruse philosophies, but he ex- 
pends something more than 200 pages simply to 
make us hopeful. 

Hope, hope, I give unto the world! I speak 

To it the word of sweet encouragement, 

The restoration of all things to joy. 


Without hope in the world what a dreary | 


world this would be. For the poet’s gift of 
“hope,” then, we are thankful, but would rather 
do without the hope if we must take with it 
the whole of the poet’s words. A great portion 
of the poem is nothing but rhapsodical flourish, 
for which we have no liking. It is astonishing 
how industrious the poet has been in hammering 
his bit of gold into thin tissues. We find no 
fault with this poem in conception, nor as a 
rhythmical performance; but the object of words 
should be to develope ideas, not to supplant them. 
We do not desire to drive R.S. R. from the walks 
of the muse, because his poem, especially the 
opening portion of it, shows glimpses of real 
poetry. By all means let him write again, always 
avoiding diffusiveness. 

The Hermit of the Pyrenees, by Rednaxela, which 
means Alexander reversed, is entitled to some 
consideration. Wecan best describe this book 
by saying that it contains a series of metrical 
stories in the irregular rhythm of Southey’s 
“Thalaba.” At the eastern extremity of the 
valley of Lux in the Pyrenees, upon an eminence, 
rises an old and half-ruined tower which it is 
said was for a number of years the residence of 
a lonely recluse, and on this circumstance the 
stories are founded. Why the hermit chose such 
an abode is best told in his own words: 

Iraised my voice 
To speak what I believe. 
Then persecution came; 
Who dare to utter what the heart can feel. 

If ever Frenchmen should raise a statue to 
Montalembert, we could not suggest a more suit- 
able inscription than the passage just quoted. 
With the Hermit of Lux as a starting point, the 
stories concerning him could only be limited by the 





The world | 
would be poor indeed if some such a faith did not | 


\ 
My crime the crime of all | 
' 
| 
i 


poet’s power of invention. Not six, as we have 
here, but six hundred may be written, with a hero 
already at hand. Of course each subject would 
open the way for a description of grand and im- 
posing scenery, so that the poet would be sur- 
rounded by valuable accessories. Scenery occu- 
pies such a leading position in The Hermit of the 
Pyrenees, that it ceases to be an accessory, and 
becomes a chief charm. Mountain, chasm, 
glacier, all that is lovely and all that is grand, or, 
as the poet finely expresses it, 
Beauty in the arms of Mars, 

are brought to the mind’s eye with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. This alone is sufficient to give the 
poems a place in the literature of the day. 

An Hour Ago; or, Time in Dreamland will, we 
think, be considered a heavy poem. When 
Eugene Aram told his little schoolboy the story 
of a murder—Ais murder—he guards himself by 
saying: 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream. 

Mr. Corkran has hedged himself round with a 
similar explanation. The poet “far i’the night,” 
and after a hearty supper probably, doses. After 
a brief time his good-tempered wife wakes him 
and says: 

Thou hast profoundly slept a good long hour— 
though that is too measured a phrase for a 
wife who is rather disposed for bed. Then the 
poet remembers that in that brief space he has 
travelled far back into history, as far as Mahomet. 
The result of that retrospection is the volume 
before us. Mr. Corkran might have followed 





racters,” since it consists of metrical sketches of 
statesmen, heroes, reformers, inventors, and 
others who are heirs of fame. The poet has pro- 
duced some bold, strong, characteristic lines, but 
he fails to enchain the interest of the reader. He 
evidently thinks he has written a poem which 
has grown from a natural sequence, whereas he 
has written many poems. We do not know 
that his volume 





| of individual features. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the 








Fate of the 


| Nortons. By Witt1Am Worpswortn. Lon- 

|} don: Longmans. 1859. 

Odes and Sonnets. Illustrated. London: Geo. 
Routledge and Co. 1859. 


DresseEp in richest but most tasteful trappings, 
| Wordsworth’s White Doe comes to us, one of the 
most welcomeof the Christmas book-flowers—for 


splendid volumes which some of our publishers 
have got into the habit of issuing at this season, 


it love to indulge in luxury and splendour. It is 
the more creditable to their artistic feeling that 


triumphs of typography, when we hear, as we do 
upon reliable authority, that hitherto the expe- 


mercial point of view. 
being but a recent discovery—the baneful effects 
in that direction of our exclusion from the Con- 
tinent during the latter part of the last and the 
beginning of the present century—the 
triumph of Puritanism among our middle classes 
—and last, but not least, the non-celibacy of our 
clergy—we are but niggard patrons of real works 
of art. But a very short time ago a London 
publisher determined to have a picture engraved 
which had created some sensation in the metro- 
polis, and for that purpose took the usual course 
| of having it subscribed, in order that he might 
| judge how far he would be 
| his money. In London the list prospered 
| pretty well, but in the counties it was 
| an utter failure: it might be a very beautiful pic- 
| ture, but the subject was horrid; it represented 
| low people, wicked people. For these reasons 
| the publisher very wisely determined to abandon 
| his original intention, and the picture will not 
} 


| be engraved. Upon hearing of this, a gentle- 
man asked the publisher the following very 
natural question: “ But why, if you can’t sell 
enough engravings here, do you not try for the 
foreign markets? In France and in Germany 
they would buy it if it were a work of art, without 
questioning the character of the subject.” “ That 
is true,” was the reply; “but then I should have 
to spend twice the money upon the thing. For 





Lamartine and called his book “‘ Celebrated Cha- | 


is worse on this account, and | 
we accept it as a portfolio of portraits, painted | 
in many instances with a thorough knowledge | 


! 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| we know not what else to compare withal those | 
| 

when all who are so happy as to be able to afford 
they persevere in the issue of these magnificent | 


riment has not proved a successful one in a com- | 
What with art education | 


long | 


justified in risking | 


the English market four or five hundred pounds | 


would have been sufficient, but not ifit had to go 
abroad.” And here lies the root of the mischief, 
ineradicable until art education has done its work. 
People know so little about the value of works of 
art, of the rarity of the talent which produces 
them, and of the difficulties in the way of 
the artist, that they really believe they have 
done a fine thing when they have spent five 
shillings upon a print or a guinea upon a 
statuette. Perhaps no better proof could be ob- 
tained of the deplorable state in which public taste 
was between twenty and thirty years ago than 
the favour with which the annuals—those Della 
Cruscan scrap-books—were received. Turning 
over the now faded pages of those extraordinary 
olios ,it is ludicrous to think that in the last 
generation the investment of half a guinea ora 
guinea in the purchase of a copy every Christmas, 
to be displayed upon the drawing-room table 
when the brown Holland bags were off and the 
bright poker out, was considered by many a Great 
Briton an ample sacrifice to the Muses. That an 
admiration for these gems of art still dwells in 
many a secluded spot, undisturbed by the Depart- 
ment of Art and regardless of the Art Journal, 
| something which happened very lately has con- 
| vincingly proved tous. A connoisseur of approved 
| judgment was engaged in turning over his choicest 
portfolios for the inspection of some worthy ladies 
of the old-fashioned sort. There were the che- 
rished darlings of his collection—a veritable copy 
of the Hundred Guilder Plate (for which many a 
collector would give his ears), fine specimens of 
Albert Durer, the Merghems, and Marco Antonio 
Raimondi. Flushed with just pride at the beau- 
ties, he appealed to the spectators, “‘ Are they not 
beautiful ?” When, guess his horror at receiving 
the reply, “ye S, indeed ; they are as pretty as the 
Annuals.” 

These illustrated editions of well-known 
works and collections of poetic gems are the 
successors to the Annnals, by no means per- 





| fect when judged by a high standard, but 
wonderfully so when tested by their 


price, and immensely superior to their prede- 
cessors. Perhaps they are not intended to be 
read; indeed, if we had to read The White Doe 
for the first time, we are not quite certain whe- 
| ther we should not prefer a smaller, handier, 
and less costly edition than this one. We regard 
these more in the light of luxurious articles of 
ornament ; fitted to repose upon the piled velvet 
covering of drawing-room tables, among the 
flower-vases and the tazzas, and the sculptured 
| toys and the nick-nacks,—there to be turned over 
and admired when the guests came in from 
dining, or when some fond couple needs the 
excuse of an object of common interest to sepa- 
rate from the rest of the party. For such uses 
as these, or for the adornment of my lord’s library 
or my lady’s boudoir, these volumes are all that 
can be desired. 

The illustrations in Messrs. Longman’s edition 
| of “The White Doe” are forty-two in number; 
thirty of which are by Mr. Birket Foster (whose 
marvellous facility of production entitles him to 
| be called the Lope de Vega of designers), and 
the remaining twelve are by Mr. H. N. Hum- 
phreys. Good as his style is, it seems almost a 
| pity that Mr. Foster cannot occasionally throw 
| some slight tincture of variety into it. Dark 
masses of cloud, and tree, and river, with a man- 
sion, a church, or a ruin, on an eminence, form 
doubtless a very good subject for a drawing; yet 
we may possibly have a little too much of even 
such things as these. In this very volume there are 
no less than nine views in which the elements 
which we have named form the chief component 
parts. We scarcely urge this by way of blame, 
because whatever Mr.Foster does cannot be other- 
wise than admirable; yet we would fain see him 
try to change his style now and then, and wander 
a little from what we are obliged to call a 
mannerism, even if the result were not quite so 
| happy. The drawings by Mr. Humphreys are 
lighter in their quality than those of Mr. Foster, 
and consequently afford an agreable variety. The 
printing of the book, the richness of the paper, 
and the beauty of the binding, with its rich 
floral embellishments in gold, and the white doe 
displayed in virgin white upon a golden ground in 
the centre, render it an ornament fit to grace a 
palace, and yet within the reach of those who do 
not dwell in marble halls. 

In Messrs. Routledge’s pretty volume of Odes 
and Sonnets we have Mr. Birket Foster again; 
for, as the legend upon the second title-page in- 
forms us, “the pictures in the book are by Birket 
Foster, the ornamental desigus by John Sleigh; 
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engraved and printed by the Brothers Dalziel.” 
Mr. Foster’s “pictures” are twenty-fivein number ; 
and the same observations will apply to these 
which we have made with regard to the other 
volume. This difference, however, is notable, 
that the effect of the engravings has been aided 
by the introduction of colour; and this is de- 
cidedly a most successful example of that very 
hazardous experiment. The ornamental designs 
by Mr. Sleigh are printed in colours, and they 
deserve the utmost commendation, both for the 
tasteful drawing which they display, and the 
exquisite delicacy of the printing. Some of the 
initial letters would do no discredit to Sylvestre’s 
noble work. In all other respects, type, paper, 
and binding, this volume forms a worthy com- 


The Nature and Purpose of God as revealed in the 
Apocalypse. Part III. 
abortive attempt at explaining the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse is here brought to aclose, very much to 
the satisfaction of the author, who, in a manner the 
most self-complacent, asks for an examination of his 
arguments and conclusions, with the firm conviction 
that what he has written will stand the severest 
scrutiny. Like most others of the interpreters of the 
Apocalypse, he looks for the fulfilment of its pro- 
phecies and prefigurations to the future. Much, how- 
ever, has been already accomplished in this way, he 
tells us, even in our own time; and we may, there- 
fore, measure the amount of reliance to be placed 
upon hi:n with respect to the future, by the judgment 
he shows in reference to the past and present. Thus, 
he tells us that the “hundred and forty and four 
thousand of all the tribes of the children of Israel” 
standing with the Lamb on Mount Sion, are typical 
of the Jewish Emancipation Bill passed only this 
year; and “that the Act of the British Parliament, 
by which the Jews were virtually emancipated, was 
the visible sign of the advent of an epoch the most 
critical and momentous, and yet the most glorious, in 
its final consequences, of any that has hitherto dawned 
either upon Britain or the world at large.” Again, 
it is to quite modern times, aud indeed our own day, 
that we are to look for the fulfiment of the Angel’s 
prophecy, “‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen.’’ “So far as 
the event signified iseoncerned,” he says, “the ery of 
the Angel, either in its restricted or extended inter- 
pretation, might have been uttered any time since the 
year 1848-9; for Babylon, or the civil dominion of 
tome, fell first in the year 1808-9; anda second time 
in the year 1848-9. On both occasions its fall was 
preceded or accompanied by the fall of the other kings 
of the earth over which the woman, or that great city, 
reigns as spiritually and ecclesiastically supreme.” He 
goes on to speak of the flight of the Pope from Rome in 
November 1848 as a distinct proof of this; but he does 
not stop to consider whether this was the first Pope 
that was ever so situated; nor does he remind his 
readers that the Popes for a long while, centuries ago, 
resided at Avignon; nor that there were at one 
time as many as three rival Popes. Surely, it was 
not in the years 1808-9 and 1848-9 alone that it might 
have been said “ Babylon is fallen, is fallen ;” even if 
we should grant, which we do not, that Papal Rome 
was intended to be foreshadowed in the Babylon of 
the Apocalypse. With respect to the Turkish empire 
again, the writer has much to say in its connection 
with the Apocalyptic visions. Our readers, however. 
must be as unwilling as ourselves to dwell longer 


upon such a subject, however interesting his opinions | 


touching Gog and Magog, the woman clothed in 
scarlet, the great battle of Armageddon, &ec., &c., 
may be to writers like Dr. Cumming and the author 
of “ The Coming Struggle.” 

The Bible History of Satan. Is he a Fallen Angel? 
By a Cambridge Master of Arts. (London: Hat- 
chard.)—A very curious discussion is raised in this 
pamphlet, not only with respect to Satan, the spirit of 
evil, but with respect to those other angels of whom 
the Scripture informs us that they “kept not their 
first estate.” Of the former the writer avers that, after 
a strict examination of all those passages of Scrip- 
ture in which his name is introduced, he finds no 
warranty for believing that he was a fallen angel. On 
the contrary, it appears to him more consistent with re- 
velation, and more agreeable to common sense and 
reason, to regard him “‘as an independent power, an evi! 
Spirit existent from eternity, existent when the earth 
was chaos and confusion, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” However much this may be op- 
posed to the generally-received opinion on the sub- 
ject, it is quite in keeping, he believes, with the cha- 
racter of Satan, from the first mention made of him in 
Holy Writ, when under the guise of a serpent he 
tempted our first parents, down to the latest in the 
Apocalypse. He is always the opposer and the ac- 
euser, His very name in Greek, AseBorcs, is “nearly 
a literal translation of the Hebrew Sathanas, an ad 
versary or accuser in a court of justice.” Such 
he was when he appeared before the throne of God 
and asked permission to vex righteous Job. So in 
Zechariah iii. 1: ‘“*He showed me Joshua the high 
priest standing before the Angel of the Lord, and 


Satan standing at his right hand to resist him.” And 


(Edinburgh.) — This new | 


| so, in all cases, he opposes himself to God, knowing 
his inferiority, but asserting his independence.” It 
was the same spirit of opposition to whatever is of 
God that prompted the magicians to resist Moses. 


] 
| 


This spirit of evil, Satan or Devil, it was also that | 
instigated Cain to murder his brother Abel, and pro- | 


voked David to number Israel. All witches and 
sorcerers derived their power from him. 
at Thyatira who had a spirit of divination was pos- 
sessed by him, and so also was Simon Magus. ‘In 
fact,” says the writer, “‘from one end of the 
Bible to the other the direct influence of Satan 
| upon mankind is fully recognised. He granted 
| to men supernatural powers, he filled their minds 
with evil inclinations, he took possession of their 
| living bodies, produced madness, inflicted dis- 
}ease.... Nay, so general does the evil power of 
| Satan appear, and so various are the evils and dis- 
| eases, mental and bodily, which are attributed to him, 
| that it becomes a question how far we may be justi- 
| fied in supposing that all disease is, by God’s permis- 
| sion, the direct infliction of Satan.” Such a spirit, he 
| contends, must have existed from alleternity. The 
fallen angels, on the other hand, were those Sons of 
God who “saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair, and took them wives of all they chose.” Modern 
commentators generally agree in the opinion that 
these Sons of God were the descendants of Seth who 
intermarried with the descendants of Cain. Dr. 
Maitland, however, wrote a pamphlet some time ago, 
in which he strongly upheld the more ancient belief 
of the Fathers, that these Sons of God were in reality 
angels from heaven; and the present author is deci- 
dedly of the same opinion. “If not so,” he argues, 
‘‘why are the daughters of Cain supposed to have 
been pre-eminently fair? whence didthe sons of Seth 
come down to the daughters of Cain? why was the 
offspring of this connection the giants?” The account, 
to be at all intelligible, must be taken in its obvious 
and literal sense. These angels sinned, because urged 
on by lust they “left their own habitations” and took 
to themselves wives from among the daughters of 
men, for which sin we are told that they are ‘‘ reserved 
in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judg- 
| ment of the great day.” ‘These also are “the spiritsin 
prison,” to whom Christ preached when he descended 
into Hades. “I cannot feel a doubt on the subject,” 
says the author; “nor do 1 think that any one, who 
dispassionately lays before his view the sixth chapter 
of Genesis, the third chapter of the Ist of St. Peter, 
the second chapter of the 2nd of St. Peter, and the 
epistle of St. Jude, can arrive at a different conclu- 
sion, without strewing his path with insuperable diffi- 
culties.” That he has himself succeeded in getting 
rid of all the difficulties that beset such a question he 
does not pretend; but he thinks, and we think with 
him, that his views are at least entitled to a candid 
examination. 

The Theological Faculties of the Scottish Universities 
in connection with University Reform: a Letter to 
H. M. University Commissioners for Scotland: By 
Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Primarius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. 
(Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox.) ~-University 
Reform appears to be the order of the day, not only 
in England but Scotland, and certainly not before it 
was needed. Insuch a matter, however, the “hasten 
slowly” maxim should never be lost sight of. To 
impress this upon the minds of H. M. University 
Commissioners for Scotland is the object of Dr. Tul- 
loch’s pamphlet. It would seem that an agitation is 
at work to leave out the theological faculties in the 
Scotch universities from the contemplated measures 





on the ground that where there is so much diversity 
of opinion between the Established Church, the Free 
Church, and the Dissenters, no measure of reform 
could be devised that would satisfy them all equally. 
Nay, further, it is proposed by some to exclude theo- 
logy altogether as a part of the national university 
curriculum, and trust to the independent efforts of 
the several religious bodies for the theological train- 
ing of their students. Against this Dr. Tulloch 


they are all Calvinists alike, and that, consequently, 


an adequate and comprehensive system of national 
theological instruction.” Such a system, he contends, 
should be constructed upon a broad and liberal basis, 
and should embrace two chairs in each university, 
namely, one of Hebrew, and the other of Biblical 
criticism, which should be open to the best qualified 
men, irrespective of the Church to which they may 
happen to belong. This proposal is so much in ac- 
cordance with common sense, that we trust it will 
meet with the approbation of H. M. Commissioners. 
| The Ministry of Life. By Marta LoutsA CHARLES- 
WworTH, author of ‘Ministering Children,” &c. 
&c. (London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.)— 
This is a story written with the purest of motives, 
namely, for the purpose of showing how large an 
amount of good can be done in the world by persons 
who, having time at their disposal, and occupying a 
commanding position in society, feel that they have a 
| ‘ministry ” to fulfil towards others, especially the 
very poor, which it would be eriminal in them not to 
discharge. In its composition the religious element 
altogether predominates. Hence it is lacking in 
i variety. All the principal characters are so good and 
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of reform about to be applied to the other faculties, | 
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pious, that as we proceed with the story we long for 
something that shall be quite their opposite—in one 
word, for why should be too nice? some villain of 
the piece. The villain, however, won’t turn up. 
There are pious and amiable ladies enough, young 
and old; a model young clergymen; ditto a young 
captain of the Hedley Vicars stamp; a converted 
fisherman and his wife; model cottagers and a model 
schoolmistress, under whom “ the ratio of learning is 
kept at a moderate amount,” it being a theory of the 
writer that our present system of education for the 
poor is not by any means the best adapted either to 
their capacities or their wants. Although we have 
called this book a story, there is so little plot in it 
that it scarcely deserves the name. Of descriptions 
of natural scenery there are none that deserve to be 
mentioned ; there is not a single love-scene, and not 
a hint of intrigue; the work ending in a very com- 
mon place manner, with the marriage of the model 
young lady with the model young rector of the vil- 
lage. Many of the other characters die off by con- 
sumption or otherwise, and the rest are, we presume, 
still fulfilling their destiny. What that may be the 
writer will perhaps inform us in a fature volume. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven: a Collection of Thoughts 
in T'rose and Verse. With an introduction by the late 
Rev. Henry Rosprys, M.A. (London: Low, Son, 
and Co.)—This selection has been made with con- 
siderable taste, and the volume forms an appropriate 
present to bereaved parents, offering comfort and 
solace to them in their affliction. Most of the pieces 
are by well-known authors, but some few are anony- 
mous—having been written, we presume, by the editor 
himself, The following, in prose, is so beautiful that 
we cannot refrain from extracting it:—‘‘‘ You have 
two children,’ said I. ‘Ihave four,’ was the reply, 
‘two on earth, two in heaven.’ There spoke the 
mother! Still hers, only gone before! Still remem- 
bered, loved, and cherished, by the hearth and at the 
board, their places not yet filled, even though their 
successors drew life from the same faithful breast 
where their dying heads were pillowed. ‘Two in 
heaven!’ Safely housed from storm and tempest. 
No sickness there, nor drooping head, nor fading eve, 
nor weary feet. By green pastures, tended by the 
good Shepherd, linger the little lambs of the heavenly 
fold. ‘Two in heaven!’ Earth less attractive, 
eternity nearer, invisible cords drawing the maternal 
soul upwards. Still small voicesever whisper ‘Come!’ 
tothe world-weary spirit. ‘Two in heaven!’ Mother 
of Angels! Walk softly! Holy eyes watch thy 
footsteps! Cherub forms bend to listen! Keep thy 
spirit free from earth’s taint ; so shalt thou go to them, 
though they may not return to thee.” We regret to 
state that since the introduction was written the 
editor has himself passed from this world, at the early 
age of thirty-eight. : ; 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; or, Little Talks on 
Great Subjects: a Book for Girls. By Leonora J. 
Bett. (London: Griffiths and Farran.)—This little 
book is one well adapted to the capacities of children, 
conveying sound instruction in plain language. Be- 
sides other things, it contains an admirable explana- 
tion of Bishop Ken’s ‘Morning and Evening 
Hymns,” which are here printed im extenso as origi- 
nally written by the good Bishop. 

Songs of Love, the Chalice of Nature, and Lyra 
Jesu. By Fottiorr SANpDrorD Prerpornt. Second 
Edition. (London: Bell and Daldy)—The less said 
of these verses the better. They are very much below 
mediocrity ; not a single piece of those we have looked 
at deserving a place eitherin a young lady’s album, or 
in the poet’s corner of acountry newspaper. When will 
young people learn the grace of modesty, and consent 
to believe that the crudities of their brains are not 
worth the attention of an enlightened public ? 

Love and War: a Romance of the Eleventh Century. 
By Witrrep Hat. (London: Gilbert Brothers.)— 
As this little brochure bears “ End of Canto I.” at 
the end instead of ‘ Finis,” we are led to believe that 
this is a kind of feeler or experiment preliminary 
to the publication of a more extended poem. If this 
be so, we strenuously advise Wilfred Hal, whoever he 


strongly protests, on the ground that in Scotland | may be, to think better of the matter, and stop while 


he can. His poem, like the majority of so-called 


it would be for the interest of all “ to co-operate in | poems that are printed, is not absolutely bad. It has 


story, grammar, a decent amount of rhythm and 
verse not wholly to be condemned; only one thing it 
lacks, and that is precisely the indefinite, spiritual, 
creative element which makes all the difference be- 
tween true poetry and composition in verse. Wilfred 
Hal is evidently a person whose education has not 
been neglected, and who has a brain capable of better 


| things than this: all that we wish, in pure kindness, 


to impress upon him is—that poetry is not his 
groove. 

Shreds and Patches; or, Pathos and Bathos. By 
JANE Kennepy. (Kent and Co.)—Miss Kennedy, 
already known as the author of several minor novels 
and tales, has published this little volume ‘at the 
request of a friend,” and with a view of inducing 
authors of great powers “ to approximate their fictions 
to the common realities of every-day life.” We must 
confess that we were under the impression that this 
approximation had been arrived at long ago, and it 
was not without curiosity that we opened this volume 
of Miss Kennedy. What find we there? Surely 
something particularly original and striking? By 





no means: nothing but a very commonplace story, in 
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which, to speak truth, the bathetic element predomi- | a van selling Bibles, Greta makes a good end of it by | Alphabet (The) of Flowers for Good Children, illust. sq. Is. bds.§ ? 


nates over the pathetic, 
of Sir Edward Hamilton to Lady Bertha 
Douglas, and of Lord Fitz-Douglas to Lady Mabella 
Spencer. If Miss K ly is under the mistake that 
there is anything new in 
perusal of Ric and the elder 

Paul Blake; or, the Story of a Roy's Perils in the 
Islands of Corsica and Monte Christ 3y ALFRED 
Evwes. (Griffith and Farran.)—A well-written tale 


> 














In 





novelists. 


ardson 









oO. 


and ending with the marriage | 
Fitz- | 


1is, we recommend to her a | 


| TATE, 


of adventure in the Mediterranean, composed ina ! 


spirit of daring and bumour which will make it very 
welcome to many an English lad. The illustrations 
from the pencil of Mr. Anelay are highly characte- 
ristie, and add to the many recommendations of the 
volume as an agreeable Christmas present for boys. 
Curiosities of Science, Past and Present. 
Tips, F.S.A. (Kent and Co.)—As the author very 


By Joun | 


properly states in his title page, this istraly ‘a book | 


for old and young ;” for there are few so old that they 
may not find instruction in its pages, and yet the 


| 


youngest reader, who can read and think at all, may | 


easily understand it. This is, in fact, a continuation 
of that admirable series which industrious and intel- 
ligent Mr. Timbs has published under the title of 
‘* Things not Generally Known.” The great popu- 
larity of his former efforts absolves us from the ne- 
cessity of stating more than our general approbation 
of the manner in which Mr. Timbs has fulfilled his 
task. If he continue the series, the works of this 
active and excellent editor will soon be to general 
science-what the “ Percy Anecdotes”’ are to Wit and 
Eccentricity. 

The Fool's Pence and other Facts.—By CHARLES 
B. Tayier (Sampson, Low, and Co.).—A collection 
of tales written with a good motive, and in a stronger 


style than most of the very good writers are gifted | 


with. 
among the lessons inculcated here, and tbatin a man- 
ner which is likely to seize a powerful hold upon the 
imaginations of the class for which they are intended. 
The story of ‘‘The Fool's Pence,” asmay be readily 
guessed, points out that the money spent in drink is 
really the fool's pence. A workman of good intentions, 
but bad habits, overhears the comfortable mistress of 
a gaudy gin-shop attribute her prosperity to “ the 
fool’s pence,” and straightway resolves from that 
time forward to pay no more such taxes to his folly. 

Varium. (L. Booth.) This volume is apparently 
a first attempt, and for a first attempt not an irre- 
deemably bad one, so far as mere style goes, however 
sickly and untrue as to sentiment. We are inclined 
to believe that the author has been crossed in love ; 
for Alan, the hero of the tale, arrives at the uncom- 
fortable conclusion that to see a man and woman in 
love is a most disgusting sight, and scorns the “ idea 


of a man, the higher being, waiving his pretensions, | 


stooping from his masculine height, laying at the fect of 


weakness that manly panoply of strength,” et-cetera, 
et-cetera. Surely these be the ravings of some 
gawky youth who has been unfortunate in his ad- 
ventures with the sex, and is inclined to take refuge 
n the pride of his biceps! 

The Young Middy. By F. C. Armstrone. (E. 
Marlborough and Co.)—Mr. Armstrong has already 


| more than affect to despise. 


a reputation among boys for stirring tales of sea | 


life. This is one of them, and it is as full of “‘ moving 
accidents by flood,” of mutinies, battles, storms, 


pirates, enemies, and privateers, us the greediest of | 
There are some very nicely | 


adventure could desire. 
executed illustrations, and the volume is altogether 
very fit for a Christmas present. 

A Visit to the New Forest. By Harrier Myrtie. 
(Sampson Low, Son, and 


pleasant Christmas gift for young children. A party 


Co.) — Another very | 


of London youngsters are invited to exchange the | 
| murderers;” and that it is a question, as it appears 


atmosphere of Bedford-square for the fresh air and 
green glades of the New Forest. 
enjoy themselves very much, and get into mischief 
very ofien. ‘ 
much spirit, and the interest is unflaggingly preserved 
tothe end. There are twenty-five engravings, from 
drawings by William Harvey, George Thomas, 
Birket Foster, and Harrison Weir. 


The Mil/ in the Valley: a Taleof German Life. By 


Of course they | 


‘heir sports and games are detailed with | 


| a Letter to the Right Hon. the 
| Medicus Cantabrigiensis. 


the Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” | 


(Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—The difficulty of 
persuading a young lady to try her ‘“prentice 
han’” at the pen is only exceeded by that of 
dissuading her from making a second attempt too 
hastily. We do not mean to hint that this 
little tale at all discredits the talents of its 
authoress; but it would be flattery to say that it sus- 
tains the promise of her first attempt. “ Moravian 


Life in the Black Forest ” derived its brightest charm | 
from its simple reality, its evident truthfulness to { 


nature. 
scene, and as such we welcomed it. What we have 
before us is a little tale, pieasantly told, but not very 
strong in its conception. The heroine is a very good 
girl named Greta, who has lost her mother and is 


deserted by her father, who is unjustly supposed to | 


have murdered his wife. Although she has had a 
superior education at Rosenheim, the rude but well- 


meaning relatives who have taken charge of her put | 


her to tending cows. Brighter days are, however, for 
Greta ; and, after some adventures and a sort of part- 
nership with an eccentric Englishmen of gentle 
blood, who has turned co/porteur, and travels about in 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 


It was a photograph of a very charming | 


Truth, temperance, and the fear of God are | 


marrying a eurate. Such is the tale; and, altheugh 
we could have wished that the young lady who wrote 
‘Moravian Life in the Bla ‘o ” had waited 
until both style and judgment were more matured 
before making a second attempt, we anticipate that 
her little volume will be kindly, even favourably, 
received. 
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Third Edition, revi 
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Afjjections. By GEORGE 
sed. (J. Churehill.)—The 





fact of a third edition of this very admirable little | 


manual upon the mysterious disorder hysteria being 
required is perbaps the best recognition of its merits. 


It may be read with profit not only by members of | 


the medical profession, but by every woman, especially 
those who are engaged in the training up of girls. 

The Antiseptic Treatment. 
Ton Evans. (H. Bailliere.)—Dr. Evans is manifestly 
an adherent to the Mosaic law, and strenuously de- 
nounces the use of pork, rabbits, shell-fish, and the 
like, as detrimental alike to the physical and the 
moral virtues. The great remedy for everything lies 
in “ the antiseptic treatment,”’ of which the basis is a 
material called ‘“ Acacia Charcoal.” 

Nutrition in Health and Disease. By JAMES HENRY 
3ENNET, M.D. (John Churchill.)—A most valuable 
and interesting treatise upon matters affecting all, 
and which all will find a benefit in reading, whe- 
ther engaged in the medical profession or not. Dr. 
Bennet has certainly the art of making those truths 
which his science has taught him intelligible to every- 
body. The object of the work is to demonstrate the 


sy Dr. W. Wasuine- | 


importance of keeping the digestive and nutritive | 


functions in proper order, and thus avoiding those 
diseases, oftentimes but too fatal, which sooner or 
later must follow the neglect of them. The rationale 
of digestion, its mode of operation, how it may be- 


come deranged, and how the machine may be righted | 


again,—all these topics will be found very fully and 
clearly handled in this volume. The value of clean- 
liness, diet, and exercise are also strongly insisted on. 
Eating and drinking too much are spoken of as among 


the most prolific sources of nutritive disarrangement, | 


though it will not please the total abstainers to hear 


that Dr. Bennet’s opinion is in favour of a moderate | 


use of stimulants. ‘‘ Alcoholic stimulants,” he says, 
‘“‘ in the shape of beer, wine, spirits, &c., may be in- 
gested in moderation with positive advantage.” 

Noble Deeds of Women; or, Examples of Femak 
Courage and Virtue. By Exizanern SraAr.ina. 
(H. G. Bohn.) This is the fifth edition of Mrs. Star- 
ling’s collection of anecdotes in favour of her sex since 





its original publication in 1848, a fact sufficiently | 


indicative of its great popularity. Were we to review 


this work de novo, we might possibly have to object | 


against it that it has somewhat too much of the scrap- 
book quality, and that some of the characters and 
anecdotes are not invariably selected with judgment ; 
yet it is undoubtedly a very readable collection of 


anecdotes, and would be sufficient to convince the | 


most obstinate misogynist—if such a monster be in 
existence—that courage, love, benevolence, and piety, 
are virtues very plentifully bestowed upon that sex 
which every true man must love, and none ean do 
The present edition has 


been judiciously ornamented by Mr. Bohn by the in- | Ca 
i ; ‘ | Zadkiel’s Astronomical Ephemeris for 1859-60-61, 12mo. ! 


sertion of some very good steel plates. 
We have also received Montalembert on Constitu- 
tional Liberty (Effingham Wilson) a translation of 


the Count de Montalembert's famous article in Le | 


Correspondant.—A Brief Reply to Mr. Commissioner 
Phillips's “* Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishment.” 
By the Rev. J. W. Watkin. (W. Skeffington). In 
which the reverend gentleman states that he 


it is the imperative duty of Queen Victoria to hang 


to him, “‘ more appropriate for divines than lawvers.” — 
Recollections of an Ex-Maniac and other Tales. By 
Alexander Ross. (J. Stone.) <A collection of tales 
written in a style which may pass for a very bad 
imitation of Edgar Poe.—On Division among Churches, 
Earl of Derby. sv 
(J. Ridgway.) The haif 
of a sensible letter, pointing at the evils of division. 
But where is the other half—that suggesting a 
remedy ?— Tales from Blackwood (No. 9), containing 
“The Headsman,” from Maga for February 1830, 
and Mr. Galt’s story of “The Wearyful Woman,” 
from the number for May 1821.— The British 
Almanac for 1859, (Knight and Co.). As full of useful 
matter for reference as the almanacs issued by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge usually 
are.— The Temple Almanac for 1859. (Hooper and Son. ) 
A compilation which combines fiction and gardening 
with the law, and seems'to be designed for a grocer’s trade 
advertisement.—Lelts’s Diary jor 1859 (No. 10). The 
most convenient form possible of that work of which 
every man should become the author, a record of his 
own life.—Z Assurance, its Aspects and its Claims. 
A lecture delivered by Mrs. Sexton, and written by 
George Sexton, M.A., &c.—The Ladies’ Companion.— 
Amateur’s Magazine.—Englishman’s Journal.—Uni- 
tarian Pulpit, No. XX. 
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~ The report of the secretary of the Free Public 
Library supported by the parishes of St Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, has just been printed, 


| from which it appears that the experience of the last 


is | 
| ‘firmly persuaded from long study of the Bible that 


twenty months has shown most satisfactory results in 
its operations. It is not generally known, even in 
Westminster, that there is a free library ; but in the 
early part of last year, when the Mechanics’ Institute 
in Great Smith-street was dissolved, its effects were 
disposed of upon the express understanding that a free 
library should be established under Mr. Ewart’s Act. 
In accordance with the requirements of that Act, com- 
missioners were thereupon appointed by the vestries 
of St. Margaret and St. John, and the rooms were re- 
opened as a free library and reading room. The 
library consists of 3800 volumes, many of which were 
given by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, the 


chairman of the commissioners, Sir W. Page Wood, 





/ and other gentlemen ; andthe reading room is supplied 


society. 


with all the daily morning and evening papers, and 
several of the weekly papers. The report states that 
in the aggregate the whole of the beoks have been 
circulated twelve times during the last twelve months, 
and without being damaged beyond fair wear and 
tear. The daily attendance of visitors to the reading 
room averages 141, a large proportion of whom belong 
to the mechanical and labouring class; others are 
master tradesmen, and some in a better position in 
The most orderly and respectable conduct 
has always been maintained, and the necessary rule 
prohibiting conversation is strictly but voluntarily 
observed. A branch library was opened at No. 3, 


| Trevor-square, Knightsbridge, in June last, and has 


attracted a progressive increase of borrowers up to the 
present time. The success which has attended the 
operations in Westminster shows that a free library 
may be as advantageously maintained in themetropo- 
lis as in Manchester, Salford, and Sheffield, and may 
serve as encouragement to renewed efforts in the 
parishes of Marylebone and St. Pancras, though they 
at first failed. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HERE has not been much to entertain or 
instruct us in these parts lately. The event 

of the week—if a foolish and criminal rencontre 
with swords can attain to the dignity of an event 
—has been the duel between M. de Villemessant, 
editor in chief of Figaro, on the one part, and 
M. Naquet on the other; M. Lucas, the editor 
subordinate of Figaro, on the one part, and 
M. Plunkett, director of the theatre of the Palais 
Royal, on the other. The quadrille ended in all 
four being wounded, but not dangerously. They 
could, the four of them, have been easily spared. 
The cold weather drives loungers into the public 


}to steal from earth an enchanter.” 


And the 


Wunsch concludes: “Ich méchte sein ihr Brau- 
tigam, das Alles zu umfassen: Kranz, Biichlein, 
Mieder, Band und Ring, den Traum sich einiger 
Massen.” : 
Another minstrel, Emil Kuh, who publishes at 
Brunswick his Gedichte, treats us to certain non- 
sense, In his first piece, “ Spring Feelings,” the 
poet calls upon the swallow not to fly to him, 
otherwise she would come to his “nest;” and he 
desires the flowers to leave him alone, “ Ye are 
so guiltless, good, and pure;” he will stand far 
off from them, and yet have them “full in his 
eye.” He assures us that he feels, as it were, a 





galleries. In the long gallery of the Louvre five 
Spanish canvasses have been recently hung, 
which attract considerable attention. One is by | 
Zurbaran, representing the funeral of a bishop ; a | 
second, by the same artist, represents St. Pierre | 
Nolasque with St. Raymond. Both display great | 
artistic qualities. The drawing is good and the | 
colouring brilliant. A third, by Herreia, “ St. | 
Basil preaching,” does not make great impression | 
on the spectator. Its merits may be appreciable 
by the artist. A fourth, “The Nativity of the 
Virgin,” by Murillo, shows the pencil of that 
master; but to our notion, and at the risk of 
being considered heretical, it is a confused com- 
position. “The Miracle of St. Diego,” by the | 
same master, is more pleasing, but the legend is | 
indifferently set forth. A picture, we hold, should 
tell its own tale; and we should not be beholden 
to guide books and catalogues for our knowledge 
of the subject. Tbe Emperor has purchased, for 
4500 francs, a picture by Ary Scheffer, repre- | 
senting the death of Gericault. So far as we can 
learn, it has not yet been exposed. Nothing of 

any note having appeared in French literature, 

we turn to Germany, to make the acquaintance 

of some of the minor minstrels of that country. 

Minor minstrels abound in these days, both at 
home and abroad. By minor minstrels we un- 
derstand the number of tolerably-educated per- 
sons who, with a certain facility of verse-making, 
elect themselves into the grand college of poets, | 
and who call upon us to admire their song, un- 
conscious that they often sing out of time and | 
tune, or grate like a hurdy-gurdy or skirl like | 
the chanter of a bagpipe. They are a wonder- | 
fully complacent race, these minstrels, and regard 
their vagaries as inspiration and their platitudes 
as philosophy in verse. Without further preface, 
we shall call over the names of a few in Germany | 
who, in the course of last spring and summer, 
have imagined that they have been swelling the 
melodies of the groves with their small reeds and 
whistles. And first the Gedichte von Dr. Georg | 
Em. Haas. He had no need to forwarn us that his | 
poems are “mixed poems.” Indeed they are nearly | 
as macaronic in style and sentiment as the lan- 
guage of his epitaph on the German Michael is ma- | 
caronic: “ Hic jacet Michel, genannt Germanicus | 
~—Fuit vir valde poeticus. Deposuit vestes ante | 
somnum hic politicus. Betet ein Paternoster zu | 
seiner Seelen Heil. Elegit, credo, moribundus 
den bessern Theil,” &c. In one of his flights he | 
visits the Emperor Barbarossa, and exhorts him | 
to take vengeance on the enemies of Germany: 
Bon jour, sprach d’rauf der Kaiser, ich gehe nicht aus, 

Ein argér Schnupfen hiilt mich so wie familie zu Haus. 

In “Sylvester” we are told, as a novelty, no 
doubt, that St. Sylvester falls on the last day of | 
the year. In his “‘ Hausarzt” he contrives that | 
“balsamic breeze” shall jingle to “ grey-haired 
shabby fellow.” 

——s0 balsamisch Luft, 
—grauhaarigen Schuft. 








But the Doctor means, probably, to be witty | 


If Barbarossa is made to bastardise his German, 
why should not the poet’s mistress be made to 


sing with her German, “J’aimerai mieux, Mr. | 
Georget—Je l’avoue, un bon Cachmir”? and the | 
poet himself sing from his grave to the grave- | 


digger, “ Monsieur, ce n’était pas bon”? The 
“Wish” is his safest production, bating the 
inuendo with which it concludes, because it has 
the merit of being thoroughly hackneyed. “I 
wish I were a ring of gold, on her finger fair to 
shine; I wish I werea rosy wreath, around her 
brow to twine. A ribbon round her neck I'd be, 
a boddice for her breast; a streamlet clear her 


“as ifa tree were rooting itself into the soil of 


|has this opinion of his performances: “ His 


| trembling little arm praying to heaven,” and told 


| the blackguards of the Gojim had dealt so shame- 


bird fluttering in his heart, and at the same time 


his soul. Hence it beats when a bird settles upon 
it, and causes him to weep for pain when a leaf 
quivers.” Here is sentiment for you, good reader. 
To this flurry of soul we must debit the flurry of 
Kuh’s verses. Friedrich Hebbel, to whom his 
book is dedicated, is lauded asthe greatest poet of 
the century, and inferior only to Shakspere 
which must be news to most of us: 
Und nur der Mann in Stratford's schooss 
Steht iiber dir als Dichter. 

Poor Kuh (cow, Anglicé) lows and licks his friend 
Hebbel, and tells him that “ he has created a new 
kingdom and a new faith in his soul; that he has 
destroyed what was musty and foul in his being, 
and given him strength and health.” His verses 
do not incline us to believe, however, that this 
kingdom has yet properly come. It is clear that 
Kuh esteems himself as a poet; and as Hebbel 
formed Kuh, and Hebbel is inferior to Shakspere 
only, how great a poet Kuh must be ! ° 

Next we present Hermann von Scharff-Scharf- | 
fenstein with his Gedichte eines Royalisten. In 
this little book are sung a number of princely 
and noble persons, dead and alive, and hence the 
proof that the author is a good royalist, but not 
that he is a good poet. He is pretty Catholic in 
his subjects. He sings not only German princes 
and princesses, but also Charles X. of France, 
and “ Henry V.,” the Count of Chambord, &c. He 





skilful word will first be understood, when the 
art of poetry of every volume shall be under- 
stood which now surrounds his own,” which is 
very probable. Indeed, our Royalist is very un- 
intelligible. As a modern cavalier, in “ the Maze 
of Love” he confesses: * True love hath never 
held me bound ;” and “I love! now hear it all, 
and fear and tremble, I that of earthly poison 
have so largely partaken!” The Royalist is not 
responsible, then, for love; but he is so for scores 
of sorry verses, and we must take leave to add 
that he is a very dull companion on this wet 
evening. We leave him to pass on to an Israelite, 
Emil Neubiirger, who tells us how he came to | 
make verses, in the “* Woes of a Poet.” A crowd | 
of naughty Christian boys persecuted the Jewish | 
lad, and cast stones at him: 
Undes wirbelten Steine 

Um mich herum und schwer traf mir bald Einer das Haupt. 

A stone struck him hard on the head, and the 
lad ran with his wound into a wood, and washed 
the blood from his face, “ and he raised his 





his grief: he never had any rude quarrel, and yet 


fully by him: 
Hire mich, liebender Gott, 
Nimmer quilt ich, Du weisst es, ein Thier, cinen Vogel, noch 
Kiifer, 

| Sich, wie die Christen mir nun, schau doch, die Argen, 
|} gethan. 

| He then prayed the good God to make a 
Samson of him, that he might be avenged on the 
children of the Philistines, and fell asleep. And, 
| as good John Bunyan in his troubles, as he slept 
he dreamed a dream. He had a vision of the 
Muse, who touched his head, and made him not 
a Sampson, but a poet. The hole which the 
wicked Christian boys had made in his head had 
this good fortune, that the young man became | 
what the Germans call ‘“‘an open head.” He 
made verses, but informs us, in rather faulty lines 
to be sure, that his parents had no pleasure in 
them. Little as the father and mother, now 
“weak and old,” thought of his verses, he re- 








solved to publish them, hoping that the fame he 





limbs to lave; and, to fan her cheek, the West. 
I'd be a sweet dream her slumbers to charm, and 


would receive would do them a pleasure; and he | 
| very modestly prays us: “ Let one ray of fame ! 


fall on me, well with a fair laurel crown me. I 
think me worthy of the branchlet, if but to show 
it to my parents.” The reading world, we fear, 
will prove ungrateful towards the poet. If he 
cannot point to his laurels, he has at least acted 
the part of a good son, and has spared the feel- 
ings of his parents on a tender point. The 
open-headed Israelite opened his heart to a 
Christian maiden. She was all that was fair 
and good. She was his “ Beatrice.” But could 
a child of Israel give the irrevocable word to a 
daughter of the Gojim? She sees him with “ the 
tear in his e’e "—sieht thm Thranen anim Aug—and 
asks him why at once he has become so cold ? 
He declares that he loves her now as warmly as 
ever, but that he had committed a great “in- 
discretion” in making her acquaintance, as from 
existing relations between Jews and Christians 
marriage could not be thought of. He sings, in 
indifferent metre and rhyme: “If I became your 
husband, and were to overleap the gulf of faith, 
I should bring the grey hairs of my father un- 
timely to his grave. The old man would give 
me his curse, away from me would turn my 
mother ; loved I thee, away would: all turn, my 
sisters and my brother.” But we must keep to 
prose. He continues: “But thou, O forget 
thou me, and become the bride of another.” 
He gave now the poor maiden her 
“oath and troth” back, leaves her sitting, 
‘ wanders starless through life’s waste,” but is 
conscious of having performed an act of filial 
duty. The Jew lad, it appears, has not hitherto 
gained by his literary speculation. The silver 
crown is as hard to earn as the laurel crown. 
The wares proffered, on his part, in the market of 
the Muse, are really not worth purchasing. The 
Muse nevertheless demands his gratitude, seeing 
that she mended his wound in the wood and left 
him open-headed. : 

Charles Siebel we do not rank with the minor 
minstrels. His Tannhduser has reached a second 
edition, and this fact would prove that he has 
been appreciated. Tannhiiuser is a poet, and no 
doubt a philosopher who has an Jch : 

Zerrissen ist mein tieftes Ich, 
Nicht Eins mit Gott, nich Eins mit sich. 

Not at one with God, not at one with oneself, 
is surely a lamentable condition for man to fall 
into. We can understand him then when he 
declares : 

Der grésste Fluch ist der allein, 
Nicht Gott! nicht Thier !—ein Mann zusein. 

Tannbiiuser is a knight and a minnesinger. 
Drawn towards Venusberg, he encounters a spirit, 
who holds a warning sword towards him and 
threatens him with hell and damnation, pointing 
to an image of the Virgin from whose cheeks the 
storms had washed away all colour. He would see 
the goddess who never is old, the goddess of 
beauty and love. The sword divides the mountain, 
*¢ wie ein Nebelstrich,” and Tannhiiuser enters 
the cleft, from which issue the odours of flowers 
to greet him. The divinity “in flesh and blood ” 
appears in the fullness of her beauty, divested of 
the garments of sin, and Tannhiser sinks upon 
her white breast. The poet of the Rhine would 
appear to carry about with him German tinder 
always. A spark fires him. She, the goddess, 
makes one condition: he shall interpret every 
dream : ; 

Vollendung gibt dir Luft und Kraft, 
Und die Vollendung heisst: Genuss. 

The pleasures of Venusberg last seven years. 
The goddess remains ever the same, but the man 
betrays the infirmity of man; he weeps, has the 
home-sickness, he pules; “like a departed joy he 
regards the Mary-image;” names the goddess 
“schine Teufelin ” (fair deviless), and sends her 
to the devil. In possession there is no peace, he 
will seek it in denial; of the caresses of the 
“ vernichtend schénen Fey” (the pretty annihila- 
ting Fay) he has enough: ‘“ Du kiisst mich todt, 


/ du Teufelinne” (You may kiss me dead, you 


devil she—). He breaks loose, goes on, hears the 
church bells of a Christmas eve, and makes a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to visit Pope Urban, who has 
the power to bind and loose. He casts himself 
into the midst of a pious procession on foot, “er 
michte Frieden sich erbiissen.” The Pope 
rejects him; “he cannot by the first that coies 
to holy festival be bothered.” But when he head 
of the charming sins and wonders of Venusberg, 
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Pope Urban listened, and “his eyes with lustings . hither, as to their fountain, other stars ; bution of light and shade. It is as easy 
glowed;” but nevertheless he “verkiindet ihm ‘epairing, in their golden urns draw light. |for the one to put verses after a name 
: Manh i‘ . : » | ? 
des — = Fluch, ome he announced the | That, consequently, the present is the most im- | and call them a character, as for the other 
sentence of eternal damnation. He is bound and | portant recovery of lost literary treasure ever | to draw lines inclosing a particular space, and 
fettered, and— made, and its editor eleven times more meri- | call them a leafor a stone. The difficulty is to 
The wand dried up it never blooms. Witbin the | torious than all the Shaksperean commentators | make either figure like what it is supposed to re- 
temple are two wands, and one is dry, for sense it | put together. That the subject of this play, | present, which can only be done by care and 
prem Pe 1s po we rey as useless, to | more especially, is “the mostancient, magnificent, | delicacy of touch. The child dashes recklessly 
eternal flame. Jntil this wand shall sprout anew, | and beautiful theme for a poet in all history, and | away with his pencil, the dramatist makes his per- 
this sentence I shall never rue. Yet wand dried up | the most celebrated by the greatest poets of after | sonage declare himself a lover or a villain point 
it never blooms. ti ” Wi 1 be less Calde | 28 ° Pes 2 P po - 
The pi — ie eat others | times. 10 these poets may be, unless Calderon | blank, like a caricaturist’s figure with a label in 
ti aa ane 8 € co. se we cies vie gee | is to count for halfa dozen, remains involved in | his mouth. Thus in La Gran Semiramis it never 
sticks and wands, in order that ry stick may | profound mystery. Lastly, it is at all events a | occurs to the author to make Ninus’s passion for 
with dry sticks burn, against whom Christ hath | good deal better than Grotius his “ Adamus | the heroine a thing of gradual growth and the 
20 agin sara ; Tannhiueer 18 bound to a| Exul.” Very probably; but we should be disposed | subject of psychologic analysis; the declaration 
pr thi ae alive. , = in oe Church to answer an argument of this sort in the spirit | falls from the clouds, and astonishes the reader 
ee ee again the ury wands sprout | of the editor who suggested to Major Gahagan | almost as much as poor Menon. This childish 
ons gm oy moral is, “That gy will ever | that, though he had offered to leave an old snuff | artlessness is, of course, fully compatible with 
we L 7 ~" a and idle show; yet | box at his office, it did not quite follow that he | poetic force, and many passages have a vigour 
now I when he upward strives, to’s end uncon- | had killed a rhinoceros and scaled eighteen | and glow quite worthy of the author of “ El Mon- 
bubble he arrives. Without struggle, life’s @| walls without ladders. Briefly, La Gran Semi- | serrate.” Perhaps the best portions, in a poetic 
ubble. _ * ramis, though not without flashes of genius, | point of view, are the lyric monologues, which 
| is, as Ticknor says, in the main a very absurd | are evidently modelled upon Euripides, and 
T xp r ’ a } . . rs ~ 7: . os : ; 
: AN OLD SPANISH TRAGEDY. performance. Neither is Virues the founder of | show that Virues aimed at giving the drama 
The Great Semiramis: a Tragedy, by Captain | the Spanish drama; for Lope’s panegyric only | a classical direction. Very fortunately, the 
Cristoval de Virues, written a.D.1579. (La Gran | credits him with the invention of that Peninsular | national feeling was too strong forhim. Through 
Semiramis, &c.) London: Williams and Nor- | peculiarity, the three-act play—and even this | the critics and the refined, Spanish epic and lyric 
ay x panish epic and ly 
gate. | erroneously, the honour being really due to | poetry were Latinised, Italicised, and ruined ; 
TRE progress of military science has rendered it | Francisco de Avendaiio. With all this, his | but the first necessity of a dramatic poet is an 
* . e Y * * ¢ a | . = P 
difficult for a soldier to be a scholar. War is now | Semiramis is a great curiosity, well worth re- | audience, and the sturdy good sense of the mass 
a profession of itself, requiring the study and | printing, and the editor's assiduity deserves our | of the people forced Lope and his contemporaries 
labour of a life, and, even if it afforded the time, | best acknowledgments. And, if we cannot quite | into a track which conducted them to the shrine 
leaving little of the taste for literary pursuits. | repress a smile at his exaggerated admiration for | of no worn-out model, but to a fountain of inspi- 
It has not always been so. There was atime | his favourite, we should unwillingly be thought | ration national, original, and immortal. 
when the practice of arms had neither been di- | to deny that earnestness and warmth of cordial | i’ 
gested into a science nor stiffened into a routine, | appreciation are very essential qualities in an 4 J 
and when the professional officer was as excep- | editor. Foreign Books Recently Published. 
tional as the professional M.P. These were the| The plot of La Gran Semiramis is taken, with- 
days of erudite captains and poetic colonels—men | Out alteration, from Diodorus Siculus. The | Atmanaeh de Gotha, 1859, 6 portraits, 24mo. 4s. : ; 
h k . ; =e — | Armand, Americanische Jagd u. Reise Abenthener, 8vo. Stuttgart, 89. 
who took up the sword on an emergency, and in first act passes at Bactra, which Ninus, King of | Auerbach (B.), Deutscher Familienkalender, 1559, 12mo. Stuttgart 
. it” - ae . . . a . “a 2 } ls. 6. 
time of peace returned to cis il life, the court, and | Assyria, is besieging he ith the aid of his princ ipal | Auger (Hippolyte), Les Pertes de Genghis Khan, 2 v. 12mo. 6s. 
the academy. Half the English officers of Eliza- | general, Menon. Notwithstanding all their | Béranger, Euvres Posthunies, aio. © ©. lactis 
° . oe | . : . ° ibliothéque Elzeviri , 12mo. cloth bds. each vol. 4s, 6d. 
beth’s time were of this description—scholarly | efforts, the strength of the city defies them till | Las Cone Ronvellen pubibées por Th. Wright 2. 
and cultivated young men, willing enough to | Semiramis, wife of Menon, who has accompanied | _ Chansons de Gaultier Garguille, avec notes par E. Fournier, I v. 
* . 4 P ° . ° Biot (J. B.), Mélanges scientifiques et littéraires, 3 v. 8vo. 19s. 
gratify their taste for adventure by a campaign her husband to the war in male attire, p@ints out | Borne (L.), Briefe aus Paris, 2 v. 8vo. New York, 12s. ; 
or two in Ireland or the Low Countries, but who | @ weak place in the fortifications. The next | ee en een 
would have been disgusted at the idea of passing | attack is made there, and the city is taken. | Dussen Cheeaish, Go Cree oe ng ty aaa 
re : > , aa - eruel (A.). Marie Stuart et Catherine de Médicis, vo. 5s. 
the piping time of peace in a barrack or a garrison. | When the King proceeds to thank Menon, to | Coster (C.), La pundue fomonia, tiene. Brussels, 7s. 6d 
In idle Spain, with her then enormous army, the | Whom he attributes the victory, the latter de- | Panse Macabre, @ facsille reprint ie ete urifal Engen rae 
? a : “ = S er- yum, ollectio nis most beautift ingravings, a fac- 
demand for and supply of these amateur officers | clares that the merit is solely due to Semiramis, | simile under the direction of W. Kaulbach, Part VI., folio, Nurnb, 
must have been very considerable. We find | who is brought before the monarch. Ninus im- 
accordingly that all Calderon’s young sparks, so | mediately becomes enamoured ; but, wishing to 
ready with the rapier, are spoken of as to a cer- | deal equitably with Menon, proposes that he | Grube (a. W.), Biographien aus der Naturk 
; sas . oO “J ; ie i _ im d Religiosem Sinne, Vol. J., 8vo. Stuttgurt, 3s. 
tain extent military men. The most eminent of | should yield Semiramis to him, and take his Sortmann (Majer ¥.), Gunerel Sir Juline v. ierueiem, Eine Lebens- 
Spanish lyric poets was killed at a siege. Cer- | daughter in exchange. Menon replies that he | | skizze, §vo. Han. 2s. 6d. ; hs 
vantes, novelist and dramatist, went to Lepanto | honours the King, but would not comply with Nee ee} Eunaiaan Ge haga + serbege-ceng: 
and lost a hand there out of pure gaicty of heart. | his proposition, even though “the elements were | 1% 5. o istiani ons Gectedic en Tees, 2 1¥ 
| abe : “ p | C, ristianisme , en Tartarie et at bet, T. 1V., 8vo. 
At Lepanto, too, fought Cristoval de Virues, | to make a chaos of me.” In return for which! “Teinsn 7” 

















s, 
Floto (H.), Dante Alighieri, sein Leben u. seine Werke, 12mo, Stutt- 
gart, 3s. 
Frevtag (Gustav), Dramatische Werke, 8vo. Leipzig, 5s. 6d. 
» in Asthetischer Form 





author of the piece before us—a man described he is apostrophised thus :— ime (Paul), Histoire de la philosophie morale et politique, 2 v. 8vo. 
. . | af, OG 
by Lope de Vega in the same line as “ the cap- O villano, grossero, mal nacido | Latorge (E.), Des arts et des artistes en Espagne jusqu’é Ja fin du 18e. 
in” & rit.” | pai coat Sey aay siecle, 8vo. Lyon, 10s. 
tain” and a famous wit. torpe, barbaro, vil, desventurado, ite Law nadie (2 deh, La Club dee Damsle, Sv. Ove. 192 GL 
Out of Spain, the reputation of this claro ingenio | tal respuesta me das ? | Lamennais (F.), Correspondance, 2 v. 8vo. 10s ‘ 
h be nei , N ° ‘ : ° P } Mayerberg (Le Baron A. de), Rélution d'un Voyage en Moscovie, 2 v. 
as been principally preserved by the honourable | and banished from the court, Semiramis being | | 8vo. 5s. 
} Mémoires et Correspondance historiques et littéraires inédits, 1726-1846, 


mention made of him in that celebrated chapter | taken from him without any compensation at all. | f h. Ni 2mo. 3 
i , n : ages . . publiés par Ch. Nisard, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
of Don Quixote which recounts the cremation of | He proceeds to give utterance to his feelings in a | Mémoires secrets de Bachaumont, revus st publiés avec des notes e 
. ° - . . une préface par ibliophile Jacob, 12mo. 

> knight rg library. After the sacrifice | long, tedious, but very melodious monody, Merle d’Aubigne (H.), Il y-a.un ministére de la parole institué de Dieu, 
of ec > én Tenkk ‘ aaa aa ‘ egy ee 

ores 0 elixmartes and I splandians, the | beginning by praying for the death of the ty- | ,°y\ (Rob.), Die Geschichte u. Literatur der Staatswissenschaften, 
Cura interferes most energetically in behalf of Vol. 


rant, and ending by, as the next best thing, | IIL, 8vo. Erlangen, 14s. 
rs aaa é 
the poems of Virues, Ercilla, and Rufo, declaring | 





2s. 6d. 


Monod (A.), Le Fatalisme, discours, 8vo. 1s. 


killing himself. Sixteen years are supposed to | Nicbunr (b. G.), Vortriige iiber Kémische Alterthiimer, 8vo. Berlin, 
them to be excellent in themselves, and the only | elapse before the second act, in which we find | .* 64. : EP BITE | - 
works of the kind that Spain can oppose to Italy. | Semiramis, who at first seems to take her separa- | —eaee seinen 
Later criticism has ratified this judgment so far | tion from her husband with wonderful coolness, | —— — F.). Wage an = eng \ a Fir Ge- 
as concerns Virues, and many handsome things | considering how to avenge his death. She per- | Nourrloow, Tableau des progrés de la pensée humaine depuis Thales 
have been said of his “ Monserrate,” one of those | suades Ninus to bestow the supreme authority on | Caen ceaecl)' De ta Pherté deo cxltes on France, Gro. 12 
strange, wild, fanatical compositions possible | her for five days, and avails herself of it to throw | Schleiden (M. J.). Die Landenge von Suiz. Zur Beurtheilung d. Ca- 
nowhere but in old Spain, and occupying acorre- | him in prison and put him to death. At the | scuse(ty, ber Chevalier Sart! und die musikal, Zastiinde Venedigs im 
sponding place in the world of poetry to that same time she shuts her son Ninyas up in the on en ee tein oe ae Jesu vom Himmel her, 8vo. Bar- 
which Spagnoletto’s emaciated recluses, or Zur- | harem, and, assuming his garb, personates him : 
baran’s gloomy monks, maintain in the region of | before the people, telling them that Ninus and | 7 (em) vie eee tame. 8 a 
ainting. His dramatic performances have been | Semiramis have been taken up into heaven. In | Tourguéneff (J.), Scenes de la vie russe. Nouvelles trad. du russe par 





men, 3s. 
| ff (J.), Seen 
ess fortunate; indeed, four-fifths of his tragic | the last act she is murdered by her son, a deed | rrana (a l.y’ Peull ad Galatas Epistola, 8vo. Gothenburg, 2s. 64. 
progeny have been annihilated at one fell swoop | which he endeavours to conceal by a new fiction. | Vacherot (E.), La Métephysique ota Sctonss, ox principes de métaphy- 
by Ticknor, who dismisses everything but the | Fortunately, however, the discreet Zelabo has Vapireca (G.) Dictionnaire universel des contemporains, 8vo. 20s. 
“Dido” with the unceremonious remark, “All| seen the whole transaction through the key- | Vilem (Aususte) Le vie & Pari Chroniques du Figaro, 2v. limo. 
four are absurd.” We should have expected the | hole, and is enabled to acquaint the audience (not Warée (C. B.), Curiosités judiciaires historiques, anecdotiques, 16mo. 
editor of the Semiramis (anonymous, but evi- the people) with the real state of the case. Wildermuth (Ottilie), Auguste, ein Lebensbild, 12mo. Stuttgart, 2s. 
dently a man and a Briton) to have taken some| It is plain that this is an actual instance of | Wo! Ds M.). Dic Phtowlsche Philosophie ia Ihren Haupimom. ™ 
notice of this summary judgment, and broken a| what Dr. Johnson, lifting a presumptuous pen | ee - : 
lance with the Transatlantic calumniator. One| against the perfections of ‘‘Cymbeline,” was Tue PicruRES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
so well read in Spanish literature cannot have | pleased to style “ faults too evident for detection | Much has been said about covering the pictures in 
been unacquainted with Ticknor; one so en- | and too gross for aggravation.” The subject is | the National Gallery with glass, for the purpose of 
| 


thusiastic and combative cannot have been | one which would never have been chosen by any | Preserving them from the influences of a London at- 
deterred by any fear of encountering a writer | one with the slightest idea of the true end of the | mosphere. A farmore important result will be obtained 
of reputation. Probably he thought both judge | drama, as the representation of life and the de- * ao kage " ee age ~_ geo pty 
and sentence below contempt; at all events, he | velopment of character. For this very reason, Tho —— one pa ng pr agi one on 
ignores both, and proceeds to substitute the ! however, the piece is interesting as an example of | prac rh. rape. ‘weaaie san from 
following widely different articles of belief:—That | early effort after dramatic effect. Dramatists carrying on, with its ordinary rapidity, its important 
Virues is the very well-head of the Spanish | learning to write, like children learning to draw, | woric of oxydation and decay,—Proressor R. Hunt, 
drama, find nothing so difficult as the due distri-! in the Art Journal. 
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tiles, or wire bars, according to the demand. 

. Soctety.—The anniversary meeting of the 
) was held at Burlington House, on which occa- 
; sion Lord Wrottesley delivered his annual address, reviewing 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. i placed in the refining furnace, and finally cast into ingots, 
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Some interesti varticulars have been lately made 

known with 1 nee to the Frazer River, the locali 

of the newly - discovered gold fields in Br 
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rendering the navigation difficult. The width at the can and researc = percent anit 15m 
: 7 ‘ Jan Paote m § various experiment researches o 
entrance and for some little distance up is about two “eg tie Aenea phat iin pear sypor” tang Samaprioe 


miles, | In ascending it narrows to about a mile. | place. Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., was elected president 
The is a great body of water. At Fort Langley, about | and the soci and their friends dined together, the new 
35 miles from the mouth, the depth would 1 prosident occupying the cl 
ient for the largest vessels. At seven miles | THE ZOOLOGICAL Soci 
general meeting held on’ 









Lonpon.—At a monthly 
hursday, < e society's house in 














Langley soundings were taken, and ‘he result D em 
ms ; , » . . . ? ae inover-square, Dr. Gray, Vice-Pr¢ nth air. the 
) fathoms, a depth which is found for 80 miles up | Hon, M ‘ cha hd da chair, th 


from the mouth. For the next 20 miles the ter t Sinan eo a enna. ; 1 Y i 

. 2 the waters | elected Fellows, and Professor Sundevall and Dr. Ferdinand 
gradually contract until they become about the with | Kraus as foreign members of the society; and Mr. Edward 
of the Thames at Greenwich, the current being ve } 
strong. A little beyond, the river expands to a 
wide lake, the current disappearing, and the sur- 
face being clear and placid as the face of a mirror. 





of Sydney, were 






as proposed as a candidate for the Fellowship. The 








a fine jaguar and a deer (C. ca npestris) » prese nted by 
his Excellency Mr. W. D. Christie, her Majesty’s Chart 











A few miles further up. the river assu 4] d’A ffaires and Consul-Gene 1 in the Argentine Republic. 
few miles further up, the river assumes the appear- the number of visitors to the gardens during the current 
ance of magnificent reaches. At about 25 to 30 | year had amounted to nearly 322,000. 


miles from Langley the river Smess runs into the 
Frazer on the sonth, and five miles beyond the Smess 
the river Chilwaiuck adds its waters to the Frazer. 
Both these rivers are at all times navigable for r( 
canoes, and even for the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
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Tuesday, 7.--Civil Engineers, 8. Mr. VM. Scott, “* Deseription 
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boats of rom 30 to 40 tons burden. At 45 miles from of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth. 
Langley, the Harrison, a large river, falls into the Pharmaceutical, 8. 
Fr I on the river becomes more rapid. Pathological, 8 
and the scen gets bolder and grander up to Port Wednesday, 8.—Londof, Institntion rT. R. Jones. 
EY gets " | “On the N lt f the rate Division of 
Pry about 65 miles from Langley. Ascending still, tl terrier sige oemeuein 
: ° , STB ACY Anim: 
12 lve runs t tw ’ 3 + tat Tv > ‘ . 
t river run ween two chains of mountains. These Society of Art A. Halkett, ** On Guideway 





extend d ards to within 20 miles of Langley 
a ais ° - . a os ° . ‘ ‘ -< % . . 
lhey are clothed to their summits with pines, some iy, 9.—London Institntion, 7. Dr. E. Frankland, 


peaks here and there rising 3000 feet, and showing “On the Air and Water of Towns.” 








pate hes of snow on deep ridges near the top. 
double range of mountains is supposed to be the lower 
Spurs of the great Cascade range, intersecting the ART AND ARTIST 
country from north tosouth. The river abounds with - 
salmon. ‘he soil upon its banks is fertile, the foliage 
luxuriant, and + 





an immense mass of trees and shrubs. CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
mingling their foliage, forms a charming scene of Ax address delivered at the recent opening of this 
variegated hues. . institution by Mr. J. Ruskin has been published. As 
™ it is the last word of the popular art-writer, and con- 
tains some more distinct statements as to his views on 
the teaching of practical art, and remarks on other 
a} matters on whith he always says something either 
‘| earnestly and expressively true, or beautifully rhap- 
sodical, we think some extracts will interest. First, 
these are his practical views on the teaching of art- 









shensive discourse on moinufacture 
uportant branch of British commerce, 
nens lent by Dr. Perey, of the Gover: 
es, and Mr. Gilbertson, the manag 
rnor and Company of Copper Mi: 
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| he persons interested in establishing a School 
ng | of Art for workmen may in the main be divided into two 













classes, namely, first, those who chiefly desire to make the 

er pointed out that copper sm¢ men themselves happier, wiser, and better; and secondly, 

’ t gland, not only because we those who desire to enable them to produce better and more 

Ss, but becuuse we 7" l also a large business in sm valuable work. These two objects may, of course, be kept 
s and refining foreign copper. Althoug both in view at the same time: nevertheless, there isa wide 





per mines did not produce ver 
as could be easily smelted, and 

bled us to undertake the sn elting of the 
ric h ores of other countries on better terms than they coul ! 
themselves It further to be noticed that France, 
gium, and Holland were almost destitute of copper 
+ English had an opening there for ma 





difference in the spirit with which we shall approach our 
to the motive of these two which weighs 
lifference great enough to divide, as I have 
: any such scheme intotwo distinct 
lilanthropie in the gist of its aim, and the 
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of cheap fuel er 
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ue | ecauiienh to be better informed chiefly for his own sake, and 








































factured copper, and could compe itral Europe with | the other chiefly that he may be enabled to produce for us 
the R Assi oo ypper 1@ author as his opinion. | commodities ‘cious in themselves, and which shall suc- 
— ‘ tal hsege “rps *s it was still to be | cessfully compete with those of other countries. And this 
<, gt i _ wa ie E rv trade had reachec sep i es must lead also toa distinction in the 
its height or was fr from vicissitudes. He thought tl m 1 The philanthropists address them- 
practice of smelting 7” coal in reverbatory farnaces was not | se! irtisans merely, but to the labourer in 
the eee “ rings pes 1ethod. Moreover, it was quite pos- | gre ring in any possible way to refine the habits or 
pap ay ya tg hemes tive establish: t of copper smelt- 1appiness of our whole working population, by 

I li, t nited States, and At ustr aia, to the abun- | ¢ . >w recreations or new thoughts: and the prin- 

ply of ri sh copper ores abroad, and the importation | ciy art education adopted in a school which has this 

heap iron, tl at copper might be reduced in price, | w somewhat indeterminate aim are, or should be, 

h work ug of the Ci rnish mines be threatened; but, |v rent from those adopted in a school meant for the 

e other hand, if processes were adopted for more | s nstruc tion of the in his own business. I do 
mical reduction of copper, ores of lower pr - ould t listinction is yet firmly enough fixed in onr 





then be brought to market. At present cop] sms 
was a routine work, followed ont as a pas 
practi e rather than as a scientific operation; bi 


ated upon in our plans of operation. We 
‘ted, it seems to me, under a vague impres- 
drawing and painting might be, up to a 













des ripuon of it was interesting, because it was con- iught in a general way to every one, and 
tinually reoing m odific: ations. _The copper sme Y wonld do every one equal good; and that each class of o} e- 
began in Cornwall, and was thence ret ed to South | ratives m fterwarcs bring this general knowledge into 
s whic : ul remained its sole seat, as it was se in their own trade, ace rding to its requirements, Now, 
on , # 5S rs . ~ ae diemate as . great ‘my t of | that t ist ot so, Scanner n¢ ods for his busin 8s to learn 
“a ri 2 wha 1 dif it way from a china-painter, and a 








nt of smelting works on 
sey nd 7 j y 

sey, and now had a copper market which was vearly 
ihe author proceeded to give a d 


t! rker in iron. They must be led to stndy 
‘ters in the natural forms they intro- 
is manufacture. Itis of no use to teach 























ac t ; Is processes employed in the treatment | an iror observe the down on a peach, and of none 
: nsisted in se : rds dice PY ter ee calle d sampling, and | to teach | atmospheric effect to a carver in wood. So 
memes afte pe pen as qualiti whi far as ess is concert ved, their brains would be 
sheng re and, onsisting of wer 4 , and they would be pre- 
ca , to get rid of s me of the superfluot rhe | v £ gh distinctness or intensity 
I is then placed in the reverbatory f con t qual s of ich ¢ lone be expressed in the m 1 
Y ar 7 ment of which the l i todo, Now, I believe it 

in eta The coarse met vy the | to be wholly imp ach special application of : 
las rocess required further calcining, and for | principles to various tra lesin a single school. That speci ial 
this purpose an arrangement, suggested by Napier, and fur- | application can be only learned 1 ly by the experience of 
ther mproved by Mr. Alfred Trueman, was emp oyed. This | years in the particular work require d. The power of each 
nin ‘ nto’ coarse metal was then melted, the result being th | material, and the diffienities connected with its treatment, 
sme uection of bine or fine metal, and sharp slag. The fine | are not somuch to be taught as to befelt: itis only by re- 


hetai wa then roaste requentl ice l terwards | i i I 
celal was t roasted, frequently twice, and afterwards | peated touch and continued trial beside the forge or the 


the progress of science during the past year. The medals | 
to Sir | 


the anatomy of the mollusea, and the Second Royal Medal | 


| light. The election of new council and officers then took | 


iations recorded in the report frorn the council in- | 


Monday De ». 6.—London Institution, 7. Prof. Tyndall, On | 


in the gist of its aim; one desiring the | 
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| furnace, that the goldsmith can find out how to govern his 

gold, or the glassworker his crystal; and it is only by 

watching and assisting the actnal practice of a master in the 
| business, that the apprentice can learn the efficient secrets of 
| manipulation, or perceive the true limits of the involved 
conditions of design. It seems to me, therefore, that all 
idea of reference to definite businesses should be abandoned 
in such schools as that just established: we can have neither 
rials, the conveniences, nor the empirical skill in 
ter, necessary to make such teaching usefal, 

From this he proceeds to insist that “Sight” 
what must be first taught. 

Not a slight thing to teach, this: perhaps, on the whole, 
the most important thing to be taught in the whole range of 
teaching. To be taught to read—what is the use of that, if 
you know not whether what you read is false or true? To 

e taught to write or tospeak—but what is the use of speak- 
ing, if you have nothing. to say? To be taught to think— 
nay, what is the use of being able to think, if you have 
nothing to think of? But to be taught to see is to gain 
word and th ught at once, and both true. There is a vague 
ledgment of this in the way people are continually 
I ig their longing for light, until all the common 
bene of owe prayers and hymns has sunk into little 
more than one monotonous metaphor, dimly twisted into 
alternate langus ages—as sking fi st in Latin to be illuminated ; 
and then in English to be enlig! and then in Latin 
again to be delivered out of obscurity; and then in English 
to be delivered out of darkness; and i the n for beams, and 

s, and suns, and stars, and lamps, until sometimes one 
| wishes that, at least for religions purposes, there were no 
such words as light or darkness in existence. Still, themain 
instinct which makes people endure this perpetuity of repe- 
tition isa true one; only the inain thing they want and 
oughtto ask for is, not light. but sight. It doesn’t matter 
how much light you have, if you don’t know how to use it. 
It may very possibly put out your eyes, instead of helping 
them. Besides, we want, in this world of ours, very often to 
be able to see in the dark—that’s the great gift of all;—but 
at any rate to see; no matter by what light, so only we can 
see things as they are. On my word, we should soon make 
it a different world, if we could get but a little~ever so 
little —of the dervish’s cintment in the Arabian Nights, not 
to show us the treasures of the earth, but the facts of it. 
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Slovenly work is, of course, reprobated; and then 
he treats of the commercial question how to get art 
workmanship which shall compete with the art 
anship of foreign countries. 

Many of us, pe rhaps, are under the impression that plenty 
of schooling will do ; that plenty of lecturing will do it ; 
at sending abroad for p: utterns will do it; or that patience, 
t and money, and good-will may do it. And, alas, none 
of these things, nor all of them put together, will do it. If 
you want really good work, such as wil! be acknowledged by 
all the world, there is but one way of gettingit, and thatisa 
difficult one. You may offer any premium you choose for it 
—but you will find it can’t be done for premiums. You may 
send for patterns to the antipodes-. but you will find it can’t 
be done upon patterns. You may lecture on the principles 
of art to every school in the kingdom—and you will find it 
can’t be done upon principles. You may wait patiently for 
the progress of the age—and you will find your art is un- 
progressive. Or you may set yourselves impatiently to urge 
it by the inventions of the age—and you will find your 
chariot of art entirely immovable either by screw or paddle. 
There's no way of getting good art, I repeat, but one—at 
once the simplest and most difficult— namely, to enjoy it. 
Examine the history of nations, and you will tind this great 
fact clear and unmistakable on the front of it—that good 
art has only been produced by nations who rejoiced in it; 
fed themselves with it, as if it were bre 1d; basked in it, as 
if it were sunshine; shouted atthe ht of it; danced with 
the delight of it; quarrelled for it; fought tor it; starved 
for it; did, in fact, precisely the opposite with it of what we 
want to do with it—they made it to keep, and we to seil. 
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Enlarging on the want of pleasure shown by our 
ladies in the patterns of silk for their beauty alone, 
though pleased to be well dressed themselves, “or even 

seeing well-dressed people, he goes on to declare : 

‘ Be that yg: great or small, it is quite a different 
thine from delight in the beauty and play of the 
silken folds ol colours themselves, for their own 
gorgeousness or grace.” He instances as proof of this 
dullness the conduct of English tourists in passing the 
finely-dressed figures in the ‘Queen of Sheba” of 

P. Veronese, at Turin, which he describes, and from 
which he was copying ‘‘a piece of white brocade, 
with designs upon it in gold.’ 
The English travellers used to walk through the room in 
| considerable numbers ; and were invariably directed to the 
picture by their laquais de ce, if they missed seeing it 
thems¢ Ives, And to this pa dat ing—in wh t took me six 
weeks to examine rightly two figures found that on an 
average the English traveller who was d ltaly conscien- 
tiously, and seeing everything ‘* as he ought,”’ gave about 
half or three-quarters of a lute; but the flying or 
' fashionable traveller, who car as much as he couldin 
4 given time, never gave more than a single glance, most of 
2ople turning aside instantly to a bad landscape hung 
ght, containing a vigorously-1 paint d white wall, and 
an opaquegreen moat. What cs impress sed me, 
howe ver, was that none of the ladies ever st ~pped to look at 
the dressesin the Veronese. Certainly, they were fur more 
| beautiful than any in the shops in the great square, yet no 
} one ever noticed them. Sometimes when any nice, sharp- 
| looking, bright-eyed girl came into the room, I used to 
watch her all the way, thinking—‘* Come, at least you'll s 
what the Queen of Sheba has got on.” But no—on she 
would come carelessly, with a little toss of the head, appa- 
rently signifying “nothing in ¢his room worth looking at— 
except myself,” and so trip through the door, and away. 
rhe fact is, we don't care for pictures: in very deed we 
don’t. The Academy exhibition is a thing to talk of and to 

amuse vacant hours; those who are rich amongstus buy a 

{ painting or two, for mixed reasons, sometimes to fill the 
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corner of a passage—sometimes to help the drawing- 
room talk before dinner—sometimes because the painter is 
fashionable— occasionally because he is poor—not unfre- 
quently that we may have a collection of specimens of 
painting, as we have specimens of minerals or butterflies— 
and in the best and rarest case of all, because we have really, 

as we call it, taken a fancy to the picture; meaning the 
same sort of fancy which: one would take 
chair ora newly-shaped decanter. But 

the picture, anc joy of it when we have got it, I do 
believe it is felt by one in a thousand. 


as for real love of 
not 


Severe beret ng this for our upper ten thousand ; 
put all too true. Then weareto cherish and treasure 
our arf. “We m love it first, and restrain our 
love for it afterwards. 





For, while most distinetly you may perecive in past his- 
tory that art has never been produced, except by nations 
who took pleasure in it, justas assuredly, and even more 
plainly, you may perceive that art has a ways destroyed the 
power and life of those who pursued i ; pleasure or ily. 
Surely this fact must have struck you as you glanced at the 
career of the great nationsof the earth; surely it must have 
occurred to you as a point for serious questioning, how far, 
even in ourown days, we were wise in promoting the ad 
vancement of pleasures which appeared as yet only to have 
rupted the souls and numbed the strength of those who 
attained to them. I have been complaining of En 









and that 





to @ pretty arm- | 


she despises the arts; but I might, with still more appear- | 


ance of justice, complain that she does not rather dread 
them than despise. For what has been the source of the 
ruin of nations since the world began? Has it been plague, 
or famine, earthquake-shock or volcano-flame? None of 
these ever prevailed against a great people, so as to make 
their name pass from the earth. In every period and p 

of national decline, you will find other causes than these at 
work to bring it about, namely, luxury, effeminacy, 
pleasure, fineness in art, ingenuity in enjoyment. What is 
the main lesson which, as far as we seek any in our classical 
reading, we gather for our youth from ancient history ? 
Surely this—that simplicity of life, of language, and of 
manners, gives strength toa nation; and that luxuriousness 
of life, subtiety of language, and smoothness of manners 
bring weakness and destruction on a nation. While men 
possess littie and desire less, they remain brave and noble: 
while they are scornful of all the arts of luxury, and are in 
the sight of other nations as barbarians, their swords are 
irresistible and their sway illimitable it let them become 
sensitive to the refinements of taste, ar snd quick in the c 
cities of pleasure, and that instant the fingers that 
grasped theiron rod fail from the golden sceptre. 

cannot charge me with any 
isimpossible to state the truth too strongly, or as too uni- 
versal. Forever you will see the rude and simple nation at 
once more virtuous and more victorious than one praciised 
inthearts Watch how the Lydian is overthrown by 
Persian; the Persian by the Athenian; Athenian by the 
Spartan ; then the whole of polished Greece by the rougher 
toman ; the Roman, in his turn refined, 
by the Goth; and at the turning pointof the middle ages 
the liberty of Europe first asserted, the virtues of Chris- 
tianity best practised, and its doctrines best 
handful of mountain shepherds, without art, without litera- 
ture, almost without a language, yet remaining unconquered 
in the midst of the Teutonic chivalry, and uncorrupted amidst 
the hierarchies of Rome. 
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Then he finds the Swiss without poetry, art, or 
music, and incapable of producing either one or the 
other under any circumstances of education. 
Straightway he flies to Italy, and in the decayed 
palace of a Cardinal, where Albani had painted flocks 
of cupids, findsa ; oof that the Itali 
all the robust q: s of nations to the following of 
art for the 


ileasure. 
This then is 
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not follow art without pleasure, nor you follow it for 
the sake of pleasure. And the solution of that enigma is 
simply this fact: that wherever art has been followed only 
for the sake of luxury or delight, it has contributed, and 
largely mene : to bring about the destruction of the 
nation practising it; but wherever art has beed used also to 
teach any trath, or supposed truth—religious, ~oreh or 





natural—there it has elevated the nation practising it, and 
itself with the nation. Thus the art of Greece rose, and did 
service to the people, so long as it was to them the earnest 
interpreter of a religion they believed ir the arts of 
northern sculpture and architecture rose, as interpreters of 
Christian legend and doctrine: the art of painting in Italy, 
not only as religious, but also mainly as expressive of truths 
of moral philosophy, and powerful in pure 
ture. The only great painters in our schools of painting in 





love of | 
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only to be crushed | 
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s have sacrificed | 


| of the National — Ty, 
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human portrai- | 


England have either been of portrait—Reynolds and Gains- | 


borouch; of the philosophy of social life—Hogarth; or of 
the facts of nature in landscape—Wilson and 
all these cases, if Ihad time, I could show you that the suc- 
cess of the painter depended on his desire to convey a truth, 
rather than to produce a merely beautifal picture—that is to 
say, to get a likeness of a man, or of a place; to get some 
mora! principle rightly stated, or some historical character 
rightly described, rather than merely to give pleasure to the 
eyes. Compare the feeling with which a Moorish architect 
decorated an arch of the Alhe ambra, with that of Hogarth 
painting the “* Marriage & la Mode,” or of Wilkie painting 
the *‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” and you will at once feel 

difference between art pursued for pleasure only, and for the 
sake of some useful principle or impression. 
might not so easily 
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But what you | 
that even when paintin z does | 


appear to have been pursued for pleasure only, if ou 
find it rise to any noble level, you will also find that a stern 
search after truth hasbeen at the root of its nobleness. You | 


may fancy, p 
painters for the 
were the only 


rhaps, that Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret were 
sake of pleasure only; bnt in reality they 
painters who ever sought entirely to master, 


and who did entirely master, the truths of light and shade 
as associated with colour, in the noblest of all physical 


W ere the on ly me 
painters of the 
smen compared to 


created things, the human form. They 
who ever painted the human body; all ot 
great school's are mere anatomical draught 
them ; rather makers of maps of the body, than painters of 
it. The Venetians alone, by a toil almost superhuman, suc- 
ceeded at last in obtaining a power almost superhuman; 


and were able finally to paint the highest visible work of 









God with unexaggerated structure, undegraded colour, and 
unaffected gesture. It seems little to say this; but I assure 
youit is much to have done this—so much, that no other 


} 


men but the Venetians ever did it: none of them ever 
painted the human body without in some degree caricaturing 
the anatomy, forcing the action, or degrading the hue. 

He then makes an eloquent appeal to the pupils 
and teachers for earnest work, and throwing aside of 
amateur dilettantism. In the body of all this prac- 
tieal exhortation are some of the most 
scriptions of Swiss and Italian Jandscape ever penned 
by him. 

In attempting to excuse his own notorious want of 

consisteney, Mr. Ruskin fell into a capital blunder. 
Being in Cambridge, he appears to have thought it 
necessary to garnish his lecture with a few mathe- 
matical illustrations, and consequently 1e told his 
audience that he “never met with a question yet, of 
any importance » whieh did not need, for the right 
solution of it, at least one positive and one negative 
answer, like an « quati ion of the see ond deg ee.” 
Now we need scarcely inform our mathematical 
readers that an equation of the second degree has two 
roots, which may be both positive or both negative, 
or both imaginary, or one positive and one n *gative. 
Mr. Ruskin’s sentence implies that every equation of 
the second deg has one of its roots necess 
positive, and the other negative. This 
danger of a man, even gifted with such powers as ] 
Ruskia, when he attempts to wander from his pri 
sphere, and dabble with a subject which he at best 
imperfectly understands. If we are for a moment to 
adopt Mr. Ruskin’s simile, and take an equation for 
the best illustrations of his ideas, it must be one of 
which both the r roots are imaginary. 
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crisis of the question of the National Gallery 
has arrived. The — that has been dallied with 
for the last fifteen years must be solved before 
Christmas, finally pe sen cisively. Shall the National 
Gali ery be masse 1d in one integral collection in Tra- 

falgar-square, shall it be broken up and separated in 
odd corners of London, or shall it be removed wholly 


THE 


yr in part tothe swamp at Kensington Gore? This 
is the difficulty which the Government have to deal 
with, and that they may overcome it it is desirable 
that they should have the immediate assistance of 
public opinion. This public opinion will not be slowly 
or feebly pronounced. The question is generally well 
understood, the facts known, and the only solution 
that can be accepted as satisfactory has been long 


since and often insisted upon by the press and the 
House of Commons. No two persons, either in Lon- 
don or the country, can be found to differ upon it. 
rhat the national collection of pictures should be 
one building, and that building in Trafalgar-square 
is the opinion of the Parliament, of the press, of the 
metropolitan public, and of the country at large. A 
po werful and selfish corporation possess the building, 
and nothing that has yet been done ded in the 
least towards their expulsion. 

Circumstances, however, give a most favourable 
opportunity of settling the matter now, in the way 
that is alone consistent with the feeling of the public. 
— R.H. the Prince of Wales, having formed his esta 

bli shment, and intending to enter into the possession 
town residence when he | e in 
> Selon next, has required of the Commission of 
Works and Public Buildings the possession of Marl- 
borough House, now filled with the British pictures 


has ten 


pecomes of a 





his 





the duty of Lord J. Manners, as Chief Commissioner, 
to provide a buil ling for the national pictures. 


veto of the House o 





f Commons and the report of 


the 
* Site Commission ” forbid him from erecting a gal- 
lery at Kensington. No suitable building is avail- 
able—there is no old pal 
collection can be stowed away. 
continue in immovable the gallery in 

frafalgar-square, and until the meeting of Parlia- 
ment it is hopeless to expect that any decided means 
can to enforce their vacation of it. When 
e Parliament does meet, the provision of another 
building for the use of the Academy will be considered 
as part of the question of the relinquishm ant of the 
pr ese nt one. But the limited time in which the im- 
pending change must take place makes it urgent upon 
the Chief Commissioner to provide for it immediately, 
and before Parliament can be coneulted 1. He bas not 
power to remove the Royal Academy without its con- 
sent;noris thereany suitable pl: aceinto which they could 
enter. Inthisexigency, which has toolong bee nn foreseen, 
but never provided for, it is ramoured that Lord J. 





The Royal Academy 


or ion of 





be used 





he ( 








Manners contemplates the use of the only public 
building at present actually void. be is said that it 
is seriously intended to make the old Riding School 
house of George LY., in ¢ arlton-ride, serve the pur- 


for the exhibition of 
It has been condemned as unsafe as the repository of 
public rec princi ally because it was not 
proof, and the records have been removed to the 
buiiding in Fetter-lane. Iti ionow empty, and the 


poses of a gallery the pictures. 


yrds, fire- 
new 


stress 





of circumstances, it is said, has led Lord J. Manners 
to look upon it as ap _ resting place for the gifts 
of Vernon and Turner. in this be suffered? Can the 
ration allow these p vB es the free gifts . Vernon, 
Beaumont, Carr, Oliney, and others, and ¢ a urner, 


our greatest painter, to be placed in 
schoul and royal stables? These pictur 
cost the nation nothing, nor has any 
spent in providing a building, but 20,000/. left by 


It consequel ntly becomes | 


rhe | 


e or royal house where the | 





Turner for the express purpose of building a gallery 
was pocketed by the Royal Academy, who now stand 
in the way of their safe and suitable exhibition in the 
building which was originally built for the purpose. 
We do not believe the public, who have appreciated 
these munificent gifts more than any government or 


minister, will permit it. Lord J. Manners will 
seriously compromise the character of the Govern- 
ment if he acts in this matter without con- 


his colleagues, or without full consideration 
of the national disgrace that will be incurred by its 
p rpetration. If the riding school is unsafe as a de- 
positary of records—and Mr. Braidwood declared it to 
be soa great number of years since—it surely must |! 
dangerous and unworthy as a warehouse for our vala- 
able national pictures. But when we consider its unfit- 
ness as a place of exhibition its absolute condemnation 
is inevi itable. Although in the centre of London, it 
ble; there is not any publie way leading to 
it. The entrance is from Carlton Terrace, and the 
privacy of the residents in those houses cannot be 
disturbed by the constant passing of the people with- 
out loud complaint. On all other sides the plot of 
ground is walled in. That the actual condition of so 
old and neglected a buil ling is bad cannot be 
doubted; but as a picture gallery it must have light, 
and we believe that no alteration can provide this 
| essential. But it is mortifying to have to speculate 
on the practicability of a condemned building of this 
character being used for such a purpose. We trust 
that the project will be at once and some 


nltir 
sultl Y 





inaccessi 








jee abandoned, 


bold and liberal advance made by the Ministry to- 
| wards the completion and perfection of the National 
| 


Gallery. 
We are not disposed to grudge to the Royal Aca- 
demy the small matter of a suitable public building, 
} even in its present unreformed state. W< therefore 
suggest ernative, ntrance and 


ugg an é 
| roadway could be made to the plot of ground on 





which the Riding House stands, its ag ae n is not 
unsuited to the erection of a building for the Royal 
Academy. Possibly, enough of such a t a ding could 


be complete 
rooms in Traf 
to the National 
library an 


| for the exhibition in May, and the large 
falgar-square could at given up 
Gallery, the Academy retaining its 
suntil its own building is completed. 


nee be 
once be 





1 offic 


But it is really time that the Royal Academy threw 
aside its old selfisiiness, and — cted the national 
pictures from the beggarly and degrading treatment 
they receive from successive Ministers of Works, 
and that the wishes of the public in regard to the site 


I 


National Gallery were deferred to. 


Po} 
OF tile 


TALK OF THE STUD 

The foundation stone of 
at Croma in memory 
Wednesday afternoon. 


the monument to be erected 
of Hugh Miller was laid on 
Everything was done by the 











inhabitants that could ren She the ceremony impres- 
sive, and to exhibit the sincere pri le which they feel 


priae 





in being able to refer to our distinguished countryman 
as a native of their town, born and brought up among 
themselves. Probably not less than 500 or 600 
persons were present. The monumer ill consist of 
a pillar about 50 feet high, surmounted by a statue of 
Hugh Miller, to be sculptured by Mr. Handyside 
Ritchie of old red l 


taken 
the firs scene of Mr. Miller's 
lhe rest of 


The base is sandstone, 


from the shore quarry, 
labours and of his geological researches. 


the work will be completed in a more durable stone, 
of a yellowish colour, obtained from the quarry at 
| Davidston. The following inscription to be en- 
graved upon the base:—‘* | ration of the 





genius and the literary and eminence of 





lugh Miller, this monument is erected b eountry- 
men. He was born at Cromarty, 10th October, 
1802, and died 24th December, 1856.”—J/nverness 


Courier. 





The Havelock Memorial is in the usual state 
trial and difficulty induced by competitions under 
preposterous conditions. The i idy and 
sufficient for the object; the sit but the 
intervention of a committee preven ution of 
the statue. For a month past the yom in 


} 


Suffolk-street has | ) 
the Memorial, which is tyrannicaliy req 
| re spond with that already set up to the memory of 
Napier. But no conclusion can be come to, and the 
sketches will remain a t may 


en occupied by the sketches for 


uired to cor- 


month long 3 yet it 








safely be declared that of the five-< twenty contri- 
butions less than half a dozen include the only one 
suitable for the statue. Those of our sculptors from 
whom adequate taste could be expected 








rules 
s and 


in defiance of the 


e bust 


t sent any works, but 


have no 





sent life 











two of the t have 
s three fee gh; yet the commitiee, in help- 
t of self-1 e, have allow ffrontery 
sularity to pass u ked. 
too soon to ask the committee appointed last 
tain for the metropolis a duplicate of Mr. 
Foley’s statue of Lord Hardinge to produce their 
rey ort? Some annou: icement on the subject of this 
creatly admired statue is desirable. W e hi ad hoped 
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The exhibition of the Society of Female Artists | pasian, Judea Capta, finely patinated, 4/. 11s.; Titus, a few words. Mesdames Rudersdorff and Weiss, with 


will open in February. 


| two captives beneath a palm tree, 13/.; Domitian, 


To complete the chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral in | the Emperor seated on an estrade before a temple, 


a manner worthy of the monument to Wellington 


which is to be erected within it, the Government, 


we are glad to hear, have resolved to decorate the 
walls with large bas-reliefs in marble—the subjects to 


| reverse the Emperor sacrificing, 10/.; a medallion of 
| Hadrian, with a laureated head of the Emperor to the 
| right, reverse the Emperor as Hercules, described as 
| “a perfect gem of medallic art, and most charmingly 


be commemorative of incidents in the great career of | preserved,” fetched the moderate price of 261. The 


the Duke. 


shall, Esq., and of the remaining three Mr. W. F. 


Woodington, who gained the 500/. premium in the 


competition for the monument, will be the artist. 
This is an act of wise energy and judgment, which 
will obtain credit for the minister 
dared it. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Iv will soon become a serious question for the nation, 
or the trustees of the British Museum, to solve how 
more space is to be obtained for our valuable additions, 
which keep onthe increase. Our collections have not 
the advantage of a palace for their home, as have the 
collections at the Louvre; nor have they the showy 
cases, and space at command for exhibiting all to the 
best advantage, which to the eye of the casual ob- 
server gives such an immense preponderance to the 
Paris collection; but the critical student will soon 
discover that the intrinsic value of our own collection 
is greater in every sense. It is not our national charac- 
teristic to make the most of everything, and our 
minor antiquities—worth perhaps 5s. each—are not 
mounted on satin-wood pedestals, or repose on velvet, 


as if worth as many guineas; our style is rather to | 
huddle them in plain glass cases, as many as they 


can hold, until they look as if they were purchased at 
5s. adozen. Yet, with all this, we want room. We 


noted the conversion of the cellars of the Egyptian | 


gallery into a Museum of Monumental art, by which 


much extra space will be obtained; and we have | 


witnessed with no pleasant feeling the conversion of 


the portico into an imitation of a cheap photo- | 


graphic establishment, in order that the glass 
‘‘lean-to” thus constructed may shelter the valuable 
marbles from Halicarnassus. But “the cry is still 
‘they come!’” and the advent of more than a hun- 
dred cases of additional relics must puzzle the ruling 
powers in Great Russell-street where to place 
them. They cannot be consigned to oblivion in the 
cellars now. These additions comprise extra speci- 
mens from Halicarnassus and Cnidus, and have been 
forwarded to us by our zealous consul at Mitylene, Mr. 
Charles Newton, who was once an officer of our Mu- 
seum, and has never failed to do his best to increase 
its treasures. A crouching lion of the finest work- 
manship, in Parian marble, nearly ten feet in length, 
is mentioned as one of the chief works now sent. Al- 
together from the places named, and from Carthage, 
there are nearly 150 cases to unpack and display ; 
but we hope we may be spared seeing them in any 
more glass sheds, built against the external walls of 
our Museum, disfiguring its general effect, and in- 
juring the proper effect of the marbles themselves. 
Would it not be better to send the stuffed birds and 


beasts to the Zoological Museum, and devote the | 


British Museum entirely to art and literature ? 

The evil working of the old law of treasure-trove 
was curiously exhibited some years back, when a 
singular discovery of Roman coins was made at 
Thorngrafton, in Northumberland, by a quarryman 
named Pattison, who found them in a cleft of the 
rock. They were placed in a basket-shaped bronze 
vessel, and consisted of many hundreds of coins of the 
later Emperors, possessing little novelty or value. 
The late Duke of Northumberland, as lord of the manor, 
claimed them, and this led the finder for the first time 
to entertain an exaggerated idea of their value. He 
secreted them in awell ; withstood an action at law for 


their recovery, lost the cause ; wasimprisoned in con- | 


sequence ; and on his liberation became a careless and 
ruined man. He never parted with his treasure, 
which he always looked to as a means of recovering 
his position, and died in the belief. The story, curious 
in itself, is worth remembering now, as the coins and 


their more curious “‘ money-box” have passed by pur- | 


chase into the hands of Mr. Clayton, of Newcastle, 
than whom no one is better able to appreciate and 
prop rly preserve them. 

A sale occurred last week at Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson's of a small cabinet of Roman brass coins, 
stated to be ‘the property of a nobleman.” They 
were all in fine condition, many of great rarity ; and 
they have realised prices that have astonished col- 
lectors. The highest price was obtained for a large 
brass coin of Trajan, with a reverse representing the 
Circus Maximus, which reached the extraordinary 
price of 42/, The nearest approach to such a high 
price was reached in the biddings for a coin of the 
same size of Geta; reverse, Victory inscribing a 
shield; the inscription, Vict. Britt. Tr. P. 111. Cos. 11. 
It was well patinated, fine and interesting for its con- 
nection with our own history. It was knocked down 


for 24/. 5s. The prices of a few others (all large 
brass) we shall quote as specimens of the average | 
rates of the sale. Nero, Decursio type, 6/.; Galba, 
Adlocutio type, of great rarity, 4/. 8s.; Vitellins, Vic- 





tory inscribing ob. cives, serv., on a shield, 8; Ves- 


These will be six in number, and the | 
execution of three has been offered Mr. W. C. Mar- 


rest of the Hadrian series realised at the rate of 2/7. 
leach. Severus’s Victoria Brittannice, an interesting 
coin to collectors of the Roman Britannic series, 
fetched 91. 5s. Diadumenian, reverse the Prince and 
| three standards, legend Princ. Juventutis, brought 
| 41. 15s. As usual in most collections, a few of the 





who has | coins were false; and one of the rarest in the sale, the 


| large brass of the Empress Plotina, reverse Fides 


Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr Weiss, stood on the printed 
programme as principals. Mr. Reeves, being non est, 
Mr. George Perren supplied the vacancy at a short 
notice. This circumstance in a great measure dis-~ 
arms criticism. There isno known deputy that can 
appear for the great tenore robusto with unqualfied 
success. Reeves has become a decided favourite with 
the attendants at Exeter Hall, and is par excellence 
the man for the business. Madame Rudersdorff made 
no great sensation. Her style of singing the charming 
melodies, &c., so richly interwoven with the first and 
second portions of the work, was often too exagge- 
rated to be in strict keeping with the character of the 
music. Ever and anon did busy memory call up 
the mode of interpretation adopted by a listener 





August., a female standing, having a patera of fruit in | on this occasion, quietly ensconced in the south gal- 


fetched six shillings. It would probably have obtained, 
if genuine, three times as many pounds. 
At the opening meeting of the Numismatic 


| 

| ° ° 

| her left hand and two ears of corn in her right, only 
| 

| Society last Wednesday week, the principal commu- 


| nication was an elaborate paper on the Roman and | 


| British coins found from time to time at St. Alban’s 
| (the Roman Verulamium) ; it was the result of many 

years’ acquaintance with the spot and the discoveries 
| made there, and was from the pen of Mr. Evans. The 
| president (Mr. Vaux of the British Museum) followed 

with a description of some coins of Phoenicia, which 

had formed part of the collection of Lady Sale; the 
| earliest being a coin of Antiochus IX., of which only 
one other example is at present known. 


| devoted to Mr. Akerman’s interesting report of his 
| discoveries at Brighthampton. He described more than 
thirty of the graves he had opened, minutely narrating 
their contents. With the males he found swords, 
| spears, knives, &c.; with the females toilet imple- 
ments, girdle ornaments, &c. With the girls were 
buried a few beads and Roman coins pierced to hang 
with them; thecoins were of the later Emperors, Con- 
stantine and others. The most important find was 
in the grave of a man conjectured to have been 
the head of the clan or settlement: he appears to 


| was buried with his sword (highly decorated in the 
| scabbard), a knife (also in a rich sheath), fibule (en- 


riched also) fastened his garments; anda very perfect | 


ornamental bucket of wood strengthened by metal 
| hoops, was placed with him. Mr. Akerman gave 


other instances of tall men buried in these graves. | 


The swords were remarkably long, one being 3 feet 2 

inches in length, the blade only 2} inches across. 

The exhibition of these very important relics, and the 

clear elucidation of the discovery by Mr. Akerman, 
| gave great satisfaction to anumerous meeting. They 

will be deposited in the Ashmolean Museum at 
| Oxford. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Tue SAacrep Harmonic Socrery commenced anew 
season on Friday the 26th ult. with Haydn’s chef- 
d’euvre, The Creation. As on all occasions of this 
| kind Exeter Hail was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. There was an imposing array of instrumen- 
talists, and the vocal force exhibited large troops of 
the long-experienced in the art of chorism with a 
small infusion of seemingly well-drilled recruits, 
always necessary to keep so large a piece of ma- 
chinery in vigorous and healthy action. No great 
musical work is more familiar to the English public 
than Creation; yet, unlike the great majority of 
popular productions, it appears to lose none of its 
charms from repetition. Its extreme beauty indeed, 
its cheerfulness and sunshine, the absence of every- 
thing gloomy and terrible, though they do not dero- 
gate from its grandeur, certainly render that quality 
| less prominent than it would have been had it been 
the prevailing feature of the work. As an oratorio it 
| may be deficient of the true choral feature so charac- 

teristic of Handel; but who, after listening to the 
| magnificent hymns of the heavenly host singing the 
praises of the Creator, is not impressed with the 
deepest feeling of majesty and power? Who can 
listen to ‘* The Heavens are telling,” “Awake the 
| harp,” ** Achieved is the glorious work,” &c.—if he be 
| really flesh and blood, and not a stock or a stone— 
without being compelled to acknowledge their 
consummate beauty and intelligibility ? The airs 
in the oratorio have never been surpassed. Where 
are to be found melodies more graceful or 
enchantingly beautiful than ‘“ With  verdure 
clad,” ‘“*On mighty pens,” and, above all, “In 
native worth,” the exquisite description of newly 
created man? Wherea finer gem than the trio, ‘‘ On 
thee each living soul awaits,” with the mysterious 
effects of the tempered scale which oppress the spirits 
when hastening into the gloomy valley—the dead 
calm in that remote untrodden region, depicted by a 
soft shudder from the strings—the breeze that 
springs up when “ Life with vigour fresh returns,” 
bearing on its wings both light, and joy? Add to 
| these the divine simplicity, which is the perfection of 


labour and without effort, ‘all armed and perfect.” 


' The character of the performance may be dismissedin ! on that day. 





At the Society of Antiquaries the same evening was | 


have been more than 6 feet 7 inches in height, and | 





lery—Madame Goldschmidt. The third part of the 
oratorio had the effective assistance of Mme. Weiss. 
| Of the efficiency of the band no second opinion exists. 
| The instrumental picture of chaos, describing the 
| anteval confusion of the elements of nature before 
their elective affinities had drawn them into coherent 
order, set at rest the quality of the instrumentalists 
for the discharge of any work ever written ; while the 
choruses, wellin tune were discharged with exac- 
titude. M. Costa, as usual, wielded the baton. 

A “ Beethoven night” constitutes one of the chief 
corner stones of M. Jullien’s annual superstructure. 
At the outset of the present season much was pro- 
mised from the pen of the mighty magician trom 
Bonn; but, until the present week, the publichave had 
nothing more than an overture or two, and fragments 
from his great production the Symphony in C minor, 
produced at intervals too wide to enable the general 
listener to comprehend the design of the work. ‘Thus, 
on one evening the andante was given; on another 
the allegro and triumphal march; and on a third the 
opening movement. The exhibition of these disjecta 
membra in their proper places was reserved for Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings. On each occasion 
the triumphs on the part of M. Jullien and the public 
were complete: the symphony was executed with 
consummate taste and unerring precision, while the 
attention of the audience never flagged for an instant, 
from the opening chord to the closing one. The subject 
of the first movement, ‘‘ allegrocon brio,” is in2-4 time, 
is truthfully termed, poetically grand. It bears the 
feature of a gigantic solitary rock standing alone, 
dissevered in elemental strife from the earth around. 
A short strophe, of only four notes, awakens the most 
profound and majestic ideas. It is not a little re- 
| markable that on so abrupt and limited a subject, one 
| also unaccompanied by a second motivo, neither 
| fatigue nor monotony is discovered from the fre- 
| quency of the same phrase—“ always another and 
| the same.” The andante is full of tenderness and 
| touching grace—a landscape in autumn—and the 
| scherzo and trio, remarkable not more for the pecu- 
| liarity of rhythm than their bold and energetic cha- 

racter, in combination so suggestive of gaiety and 
Titanic mirth. In the coda, the composer, by merely 
' dwelling on the tonic withan employment of the com- 
| mon cadence, produces with the skill of an inspired 
| artist reminiscences of the previous subject, and with 
| 








| 
| 
| 


the happiest effect. The admiration inspired at every 
| fresh hearing of this unparalleled work so far de- 
clares its merit as to render praise a platitude. Miss 
Arabella Goddard selected the magnificent concerto 
in E flat. How it was performed we need scarcely 
say. Beethoven would not have wished a better ex- 
ponent. That ingenious piece of mechauism called a 
piano, under the Promethean touch of this highly 
accomplished artist, becomes, as Byron sang, “a 
thing of life,” instinct, with sentiment, power, and 
pathos. We need not follow her through all the 
movements and phases of aconcerto so well known 
and so fully appreciated by musicians, and 
also by those who, without laying claim to 
scientific knowledge, are witched away by the won- 
derful sweetness of great inspirations. Lengthy as 
this concerto is, Miss Goddard played it with a power 
and brilliancy of tone and execution, graceful can- 
tabile and varied expresssion, worthy of her high repu- 
tation. To Wieniawski was assigned the only violin 
concerto known to us from the great composer, Op. 62 
in D. Itis very lengthy, and beset with difficulties 
familiar only to the profoundly erudite in bow and 
string. As Wieniawski disdains playing from copy, 
we opine that the next great wonder to his marvellous 
fiddling must be his extraordinary faculty of memory. 
The first part of the concert on the evenings in ques- 
tion (occupying two hours) was devoted solely to 
Beethoven, without any exhibition on the part of the 
audience of restlessness or lassitude. Thus much for 
musical taste and progress. Madame Evelina Garcia 
contributed an aria, ‘‘ Roberto, toi que j’aime,” which, 
with other music of a light and sparkling character, 
blended harmoniously with the severely classical. 
This accommodating principle invests these rapidly 
concluding and agreeable séances with a peculiar 
charm, and sets in motion a feverish desire among 
large numbers of professing lovers of the art divine, 
not to incur the reflection of having lost ‘‘a chance.” 

At the Crystal Palace on Saturday the 27th ult., 


art. the ceaseless strain of luscious ideas, which seem | the visitors to the third Winter Concert were com- 
to have flowed from the author's fertile mind without | paratively few. 


This may be in some measure 
attributed to the unfavourable state of the weather 
The programme was below pat. 
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Haydn’s military symphony formed the chief musical | necessary to amputate one of them. Happily, how- 
Miss Eieanor Armstrong, whispered as a | ever, this is not the case; and although it is feared 


feature. 
vocalist of promise, made her début, and left an im- 
ression of a severe internal warfare between the will 
to do and the power to do it. As first appearances 
claim some little indulgence, we defer remark until 
we meet the young lady again. Mlle. Maria de | 
Villar sang a romanza entitled “ Rose del Alpi,’’ with 
considerable taste and effect, and Signor Regondi 
exhibited the mastery he possessed over the concer- 
tina. The strength and richness of the fourth pro- | 
gramme promises to atone for the weakness and 
poverty of the one under consideration. 

In addition to the attractions of the Eastern Poly- 
technic institution, Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. 
Augustus Braham have been engaged for a limited 
number of nights. As the high road to success may 
be tracked by that of engaging artists of position and 
ability, the committee have made a very proper selec- 
tion in the two celebrities above-named. 

Mr. Harrison took his announced benefit on Monday 
at Drury-lane, and had the best dressed and fullest 
house of the season. He fell back on Verdi for his com- 
poser, and selected his grand and most popular piece, // 
Trovatore. On a work that has been so long before 
the public—the chief songs, arias, &c. from which | 
have been set to suit very humble students of all | 
sorts of instruments, from the Pandean pipes to the 
deep-throated ones encased in the centre transept 
of the Crystal Palace—we have no need to shed an 
inkdrop. Thechief point of interest centred, first of all, 
in Mr. Harrison, whose friends mustered strongly to 
witness his performance (for the first time in London) 
of the troubadour Manrico. This arduous character, 
whether viewed in a musical or histrionic point of 
view, found as fitting an exponent in Mr. Harrison 
as in the majority of performers who plume them- 
selves upon their efficiency. Miss Louisa Pyne also 
made a first appearance in London in this or any other 
tragic character. Speculation and conjecture as to 
the manner of discharging the part of Leonora were 
soon set at rest. 
all around was still,” she went directly to the sympa- 
thies of the audience; and in the more trying, sad, 
and severely dramatic portions of the opera she sus- 
tained the reputation won on fields beaming with 
more light, sunshine, and joy. Truth, however, to 
speak, we prefer her in her more-at-home school of the 
art. Miss Susan Pyne impersonated the Gipsy ; but 
the outbursts of wrath and vengeance were not so well 
sustained physically as mentally. Mr. Ferdinand 
Glover as the Count came off with éclat. There was 
a large development of thought and dramatic feeling 
in all he essayed. The famous aria known in English 
as ‘* The tempest of the heart” gained a well-merited 
encore. Altogether the opera was well mounted, and, 
for a first performance, went off to the satisfaction of 
the critical generally, and the public in particalar. 

The Vocal Association are again in the field. It 
cannot be denied that the object for which this society 
was formed, viz., the practice of glees, madrigals, and 
part-songs, has been widely departed from, although, 
postons, not entirely lost sight of. It matters little, 

owever, to the general public what the insignia of the 
banner may be, so that good singers rally round it. 
The Vocal Association last year did not exhibit the 
efficiency of its fresher youth. Numbers of indi- 
viduals could be recognised, without the aid of a 
lorgnette, mingling in the ranks on great occasions, 
who were capable of doing nothing, vocally, but 
damage. As the committee by their prospectus tell us 
they have made free use of the sieve, and that the per- 
formances of the forthcoming season will wear their 
original ruddy and blooming aspect, we shall avail 
ourselves the of opportunity of hearing their part 
songs, &c., as in times gone by ; and if the growth of 
music demands a stroll into the wider fields of sci- 
ence, we shall be equally delighted to accompany 
them on their laudable researches. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Tse Phormio of Terence will be represented by the 
Queen's scholars at Westminster school, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 14; Thursday, Dec. 16; and Tuesday, Dec. 21 ; 
the last two nights with prologue and epilogue. 

We believe that it is now certain that Mr. Mitchell 
will not take Her Majesty’s Theatre as expected. It 
is stated, however, that M. Laurent, sen., has applied 
to be accepted as tenant. If so, the theatre will be 
in good hands, for M. Laurent is not inexperienced 
in operatic management, having served a long appren- 
ticesbip as the partner of M. Laporte, a name famlliar 
to all Aubitueés of the opera. 

We regret to hear that Miss Louisa Pyne has been 
prevented on more than one occasion this week from 
taking her part in the performances, and that her 
place has been supplied by Miss Rebecca Isaacs. By 
some the mishap has been attributed to the exceed- 
ingly trying nature of the music in La Trovatore. 

A serivus accident occurred at Astley’s Theatre 
during the rehearsal of a new piece on Tuesday morn- 
ing. As Mr. W. Cooke, jun., the celebrated equestrian, 
was engaged in training a horse to perform certain evo- 
lutions necessary to the action of the piece, the animal, 
by some inadvertence, fell upon him and broke his 

. The accident, serious as it is, has been much 
exaggerated ; for it has been stated that not only are 


In her first aria, “’T'was night and | 





both Mr. Cooke’s legs broken, but that it has been 





that it will be many months before he will be able to 
appear before the public, it is expected that he will do 
so without loss of limb. 

The Mozart Concert, held annually at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, in commemoration of the death 
of this great composer, takes place to day. These 
annual celebrations have been hitherto received with 
much pleasure by the season-ticket holders and their 
friends, and have been the most fully attended of the 
season. The concert promises considerable interest, 
comprising, among other pieces, a symphony in C 
major and a concerto for the pianoforte (also in C), 
both first-rate works, but only seldom performed; as 
well as the principal airs and concerted pieces from 
the opera Die Zauberflote. Madame and Mr. Weiss, 
Mr. Perren, and Herr Pauer are the principal per- 
formers, and the band will be strengthened and an 
efficient chorus employed on the occasion. Mr. 
Pepper's lecture on the Egyptian Court will be given 
after the concert. 

The entertainments at the Eastern Polytechnic In- 
stitution have been varied, and their attractions 
greatly increased, by the engagement of Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs and Mr. Augustus Braham for a limited num- 
ber of nights. These distinguished artistes com- 
menced their engagements on Friday sennight, and 
were most enthusiastically applauded by a house 
filled to overflowing. We are gratified to learn that 
the institution progresses steadily in the estimation of 
the inhabitants of the East-end. 

On Friday night, the 26th ult., a dramatic perfor- 
mance was given at the Soho Theatre mainly for the 
purpose of introducing a promising young débutante 
to the London audience. Miss Jenny Bartlett, the 
young lady in question, is, we are given to understand, 
of French origin—a fact, however, which she betrays 
more by her natural vivacity and extreme spright- 
liness of action than by her accent, which is exceed- 
ingly good and pure. The play selected for the occa- 
sion was Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback, in which 
Miss Bartlett sustained the part of Helen. In this 
not particularly easy part she acquitted herself most 


once enlist the admiration of every one in her society. 
We learned from herself that she has come to Ireland 
for the purpose of delivering lectures at Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Belfast, and finally Galway, on 
‘America, its people and its social institutions,’ and 
she added that she means to talk about them as they 
are, but not as they have been misrepresented by Mr. 
Dickens, Mr. Mackay, Mr. Thackeray, and others 
who have already ‘done them.’” [This is pretty fair, 
even for Lola. | 

The Paris correspondent for the Globe says: ‘A brace 
of duels has taken place about theatrical criticisms in 
tke Figaro; but it only encourages such tomfovlery to 
notice the combatants. Personality is the only re- 
source left to newspapers when debarred from discuss- 
ing broad political principles, and a very remarkable 
feature of this disease in the press of Paris has just 
made itself manifest.” 

The Théatre Francais has given up the old custom, 
which prevailed even before the time of Moliére, of 
striking three blows on the stage, to give notice that 
the commencement of the performances was about to 
take place. The ringing of a bell now announces it to 
the audience. The stick used for the purpose deserves 
a place in an antiquarian museum. It gave the signal 
for the curtain to rise on the first performance of 
Tartuffe, and all the comedies of Moliére and plays 
of Racine which were produced on the boards of the 
Théatre Francais. This baton de commandement, which 
has thus exerted more influence on the human mind 
than many a marshal’s baton, is—a common broom- 
stick ! 





THE THEATRES. 





A REAL and genuine Baronet, vouched for by the 
Heralds’ College, and recorded in Dodd, bas appeared 
as a low comedy actor in a third piece at the Hay- 
market theatre. In addition to rank and a long 
pedigree, the honourable Baronet has a remarkably 
long person, extending towards seven feet ; thus every 
way he is a remarkable man, and, his extraordinary 
taste for low-comedy acting adding to his eccentrici- 





ereditably, and frequently drew down the plaudits of 
the audience. Helen’s great scene with her slow- 
witted, scholarly cousin was of course the testing point 


of the part, and she passed through it triumphantly, | 


acting to the life the very natural anger of a woman 
who offers her lips to a fellow who has not the sense 
to take the gentle hint. 
comedy were very fairly sustained by Mr. Bertram 
Palmer, as Master Walter; Mr. James, as Sir Thomas 
Clifford; Mr. J. F. Franklyn, as Lord Tinsel; Mr. 
Shirley, as Modus; Mr. Blackburn, as Fathom ; and 
Miss Helen Love, as Julia. We are glad to hear that 
Miss Jenny Bartlett is engaged by Mr. Falconer for 
the company with which he intends to open the 


Lyceum at Christmas; for we have every expectation | 


that she will prove a very meritorious young actress, 

On Wednesday evening Mr. A. C. Concanen gave a 
selection of dramatic readings at the Argyll Tavern, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, in aid of the 
Argyll Philanthropic Society. The parts selected 
were the trial scene in The Merchant of Venice, a scene 
from Jon, a scene from Black-eyed Susan, and a 
reading from Dickens’s “ Chimes.” The room was 
well filied with a highly-respectable company, and 
the efforts of Mr. Concanen to promote so philan- 
thropic a society were warmly and deservedly ap- 
plauded. 


It is stated that the Public Hall, Newmarket, is to | 


be again converted into a theatre, Mr. Charles Gill 
having obtained the necessary licence. 


Galignani says: “ It will be a boon to those of our | 
readers who propose to cultivate their vocal powers, | 


either for the stage or the saloon, to learn that Mme. 


Persiani, so long the brilliant ornament of the Opera | 


Italien, has lately fixed her residence in Paris, with 
a view to devote herself wholly to tuition in the 
charming art of which she was so eminent a mistress. 
Mme. Persiani’s voice, though not now sufficiently | 
powerful for the stage, retains, we are informed, all the | 
sweetness and those matchless graces of execution | 
which rendered her something more than a great | 
artiste—the most delightful of singers.” 

Among the passengers by the Pacific from New 
York, which has arrived at Galway, was Lola Montes. 
The Galway Vindicator says: ‘* The Countess was re- 
ceived with every attention and respect by the officials 
and a few friends who went on board on the arrival 
of the vessel. She wore a flounced black silk dress 
(sans crinoline), and over it a rich fur mantle trimmed 
with a beaver fur. Her bonnet was of brown silk, | 
trimmed with purple velvet and a few flowers, and | 
she wore a richly-jewelled Maltese cross. In appear- 
ance and manner Madame is quite prepossessing and 
agreeable. We had the pleasure of being introduced 
to her by Captain Trocks, and we can assure our 
readers that her bearing is quite the reverse of that 
high-flying, horse-whipping character which some of 
our ‘best public instructors’ have been accustomed 
to represent her as the type of. That she is a ‘ strong- 
minded woman,’ as the American phraseology de- 
scribes such persons, there isno manner of doubt; she 
would tell you so herself. But then the quiet and 
charming expression of her features, and the graceful 
and ladylike style of her conversation, not unmixed 
with a rich dash of quaint humour and fun, would at 





The other parts in the | 





ties, there is a considerable power of attraction about 
| him. Sir William Don is, however, manifestly a 
gentleman, and manages his towering person and his 
irrepressible passion for acting so as to give no 
| offence to the dwarfs he performs with, or the audience 
who flock to see him. He has devoted himself en- 
tirely to the art he has chosen, and is a practised 
actor, having learnt the necessary command of eye 
and features, and using his long limbs so as to pro- 
duce grotesque and comic gestures. He is at present 
performing the gawky waiter in the farce of White- 
bait at Greenwich, and without any extraordinary 
| power of the vis comica he elicits laughter by his 
strange grotesqueness ; and there is little doubt that 
were he kept sufficiently long before an auiience, 
| and had diablerie parts, such as Peter Schlemil, &c., 

adapted to him, he would become a popular actor. 
At present he must be pronounced to be in a proba- 
tionary state; but even in that he tickles the fancy of 
many persons, who take their notions of fun more 
from violent absurdities than from real humour or 
ridiculous character. Madame Perea Nena has had a 
new ballet composed for her, in which she dances with 
all her original vivacity and piquancy. 


The breaking up of an old dynasty, the decay of 
an ancient family, and the scattering of a long- 
popular troupe of players, all cast a melancholy on 
those who have been interested in them, The dis- 
persion and disruption of the long-renowned Adelphi 
Madame Celeste, its pre- 
| siding genius, has travelled star-like to the East, and 
in that strange quarter of the theatrical region is re- 
enacting the peculiar French-English characters which 
were so long the sole property of the little theatreoppo- 
site the Adelphi. She is accompanied by one other of the 
Adelphi constellations, Mr. Paul Bedford, who is also 
shedding his influence on the East-enders. On Wed- 
nesday last the lady took ber benetit at the Standard 
Theatre, and enacted her old part of Madeline, in Mr. 
Bayle Bernard’s pretty melodrama of St. Agnes’ Eve ; 
and also a new part ina new piece, entitled The Little 
Suttler, or a Sister's Love. This last part shows the 
comedy of melodrame, and she has to resist the 
courtship of an amorous tyrant, Paul the First. Her 
broken French and pretty. feet, her faultless dressing, 
and her significant gesture, find their way as readily 
to the hearts of a Shoreditch as of a Strand audience ; 
and we arrive therefore at the profound philosophic 
discovery, that not only are flesh and blood the same 
at these two extremely removed localities, but that the 
taste for the piquant, the clever, the sentimental and 
stage-heroic are also universal. Madame was as 
inaudible with her tongue, but as audible with her 
nimble and expressive gesture, as usual; and the 
high-pitched sentiment of Madeline, and the pretty 
coquetries of the Little Suttler, caused as explosive 
applause or laughter as if the audience had been 
trained up in the full glare of Adelphi spectacle. 





| company seems effected. 


The chief event of the theatrical week was the pro- 
duction on Thursday night of a new drama at the 
Olympic Theatre, an event much to be desired, as the 
poisonous vapour which had evaporated from The Red 
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THE CRITIC. 


(Dec. 4, 1858. 





} 
/ had permeated the theatre and associated it with | 


a noxious species of drama, which, had it succeeded, 
would have infected the town universally. The new 
produetion is of so healthful a kind, is so thoroughly 
genial in its sentiment and wholesome in its tone, 
that it has completely purified the place, and restored 
it to its pristine freshness and gaity. The new play 
is named The Porter's Knot, and it delineates in the 


barest simplicity the fortunes and the feelings of a 
worthy andhumble family. The head of the house, 
Samson Burr, has made his fortune by the strength 


of his back rather than of his brains, and is living in 
homely comfort at the opening of the play. He has 
one son, whom he has educated for the high profession 
of medicine, and who has just reached his diploma or 
certificate. Great is the pride of the worthy 
carrier, and of his kindly spouse, and of the lovely 
niece, as they all sit viewing the official proof of their 
son’s attainments grandly framed. But nothing is long 
of like excellence, even in real life, and dramas could 


not exist if fortune were less fickle on the stage. A | 
and | 
which the student has 


sleek, sly money lender comes down to the father 
shows him biils for 20002, 
given to cover his own and his dissolute triend’s dissi- 
pation. 
to pay for his son’s extravagance; but he does so 
partly to prevent his being arrested, and partly from 
a chivalrous feeling that every man shouid pay his 
debts—a refinement certainly more likely to be found 
in a porter’s than in a young lord’s bosom, though the 
instances are not numerous of such exalted honour. 
The old Knight of the Knot, however, pays the debt, 
and, leaving his comfortable home, returns to his 
barrow and to the carrying burthens—his graceless 
son being taken to sea by an old friend of the 
family. Here is all that Aristotle requires—here 
is a change of fortune; and in the second act we 
have asurprise and two discoveries. 
every way complete, for it complies with the old and 
new canons of criticism. It complies with Aristotle 
and with Jules Janin. It has a supper in the first 
act,and a meeting of father and son and of son and 
father in the second act. Were it not clever in dia- 
logue, skilful in situation, and careful in incidents, it 
would have succeeded with the two elements we have 
described—eating and meeting. [ut it has more than 
all these ; it has a powerful piece of acting from Mr 
Robson, who acts with all his heart and all his soul. 
He is good and great in “* ways. He is good as the 
delineator of the honest, hard-worked, successful old 
porter, with his broad rollicking jollity. He i 
ag the father staggered with his son’s profligacy ; as 
the man reduced again to poverty; as the genial but 
broken-spirited parent. It caunot be described by 
what sudden transitions or gentle gradations the 
actor shows all this play of feeling and transition of 
emotion—how he at one time rises to the sublime by 
the purity of his feelings, or runs down to 
absurd by his small drolleries. Stephen Burr is des- 
tined to be for aye associated with Robson’s name; 
and it will be thought of as we think of the picture of 
a true and thorough master. 

All concerned acted well—Mr. G. Vining as a swell 





medical student, afterwards railway policeman ; Mr. 
G. Cooke as a hearty seaman; Mr. H. Wigar i adi 
rab fy as a discreet, sleek, voluble discounter of bills, 


Mr. Smoothly Smirk; and Miss 
the loving niece, and Mrs. Leigh Murray capit: ally as 
the mother and wife. So strongly does this pl: ay take 
hold of the feelings, that it is difficult to be critical. 
The audience were swept away by their feelings; and 
we saw a stern critic or two completely carried off 
his head. “It was nature—perfect nature—and 
what was wanted more?” * They were moved—and 
every one but a brute would be.” 
softened? Oh,yes! But after the showers had been 
succeeded by a tempest of clapping, the critical faculty 
returned ; and we began to probe the matter, and 
found had been 


Hughes sc as 


we assisting—and very earnestly 
too—at a first-rate domestic drama, “all of the 
iden kind.” ‘The real nature” was the old 
trick. We had been trapped by the actualities. 
Everything on the stage was real—the dresses, 
tones of voice, dialogue, furniture, all—the conduct 
alone was false. Sold again! by the strong out- 
ward appearance. All was trne—fact—reality—but 
the conduct. The real dramatis persone might have 


looked, talked, walked, and even spoken, 
persone did. Our eyes, our ears, 


as the acting 


our hearts, were 





deluded; but when reflection came the illusi sped. 
Old Knotty would have raged and wept as the player 
did—but not have beggared himself, wife, and niece, 
to pay such a debt. But the stage has its privileges; 





and as long as it can delude ear, eyes, and heart, we 
must keep our reason and reflection till we get home 
and return to actual existence. But reflection mode- 
rates our admiration, and we find that Zhe Porter’s 
Knot is but a domestic sentimental drama, very cle- 
verly managed, and very illusive in its effects. It is 
taken from a Parisian drama of wider scope and fuller 
aim: the original introducing the dissipation of the 
20002. by characteristic personages, who are all 
more or less mixed up with the ultimate catastrophe. 
This mixed view of life belongs to a higher species of 
drama, inasmuch as it aims to illustrate life and cha- 





its 


racter, and to enlarge the knowledge of the indivi- 
dual;. while the domestic drama merely moves the 
feelings, but scarcely interests or touches the intel- 
lect. 





knot | 


The drama is in } 


great | 


the | 


And were we not | 


| the latitude of a 


LITERARY NEWS. 


THE § d mastership of St. Paul's School has been | 
Tne second mastership of St. Paul's School has been 
B.A., of | 


conferred upon the Rev 
Poinity College, 
Tonbridge School. 


John Kemptiorne, 
Cambridge tant master at 

Mr. Kempthorne graduated in 
1857, wher he was fifth in the first class in classics. 

The Senatus Academicus of the University of | 
Edinburgh, at a meeting held on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. on the | 
Right Hon. Lord Elcho, M.P., the Right Hon. the 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, Mr. Moncreiff, M.P., 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and Professor 
J.S. More. 

The Builder says: ‘‘ Some of our readers will like 
to know that at the old gate at St. John’s, Clerken- 
well—a place of many interesting associations—a 
literary society has been formed by men connected 
with arts and literature, with a view to the conver- 
sational discussions of subjects rendered familiar to 
them by their pursuits. The old hall in which the 
club meets is that in which the Gentleman’s Magazine 


assis 


| was printed, and whence Sylvanus Urban for many | 
Of course the old porter is not bound in law 


years issued this, the oldest of our periodical publica- | 
tions. In consideration of this, the club has been 
called the ‘Urban Club.’ At a recent meeting, Mr. 
Heraud, Mr. Stirling Coyne, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. 
Henry Marston, and a number of other workers in 
the field of literature, assembled. In the course of | 
the evening Mr. Heraud remarked that the chief. in- 
terest of literature does not lie in the popularity which | 
it might evoke—not in the echoes of applause which 
might flatter a man’s empty vanity, here and there— 
but in the discipline which it gave to the mind of the | 
literary man himself. It was a maxim of Plato‘that 
‘Euclid’ was not intended for shipwrights; but it 
was quite clear that shipwrights would derive benefit 
from ‘ Euclid.’ It was quite clear that, if the ship’s 
carpenter had learned his demonstrations, he might 
aceept the results, and with much benefit apply them 
to his craft. But the highest end of mathematics | 
was not merely their application to mechanical arts 
or mere material good inthe world, but it was the | 
moral act upon the mind of the scholar himself.” To | 
those who wish to pursue this interesting discourse 
still further, it may be some satisfaction to know 
that another gentleman present stated that for his 
part he always advocated the Individuality of the | 
Individual ; that it was with regret that he perceived 
that German Positivism and Cosmopolitan Despotism | 
were gradually wearing away all the old landmarks 
between man and the Infinite; and that his only hope 
for salvation of the true idiosyncracy of man lay in 
the subjective abnegation of free will and the mental 
absorption of the Elemental Catachresis. More followed 
in this interesting strain, when a gentleman long and 
creditably known for his connection with the stage | 
declared that, having surveyed the great drama of | 
life from Paris to Peru, he was inclined to believe 
that the natural development of human passions, | 
whether in the dramas of Aischylus, the poems of 
Firdusi, or the pantomimes of Mr. Blanchard, was the 
only proper road for leading man back to his primeval 
state of innocence; that till time and space should be | 
no more, and the echo of that undying song which | 
the Swan of Avon poured forth as he proud!y breasted | 
the wave, sailing downward to the ocean of eternity, 
should have died away upon the attentive ear of | 
posterity, he should continue to uphold the faith and | 
sanctity of the immortal British drama. After a con- 
vivial evening, spent in this entertaining and instruc- 
tive manner, the company separated and went home 
to bed. 

A correspondent of the Times attempts to make a 
strong point out of the following advertisement:— 
‘* Wanted,—A Schoolmistress and General House 
Servant, to commence in a village a day, Sunday, and | 


| 


night church-school, and to do house work. Plain | 
sewing, knitting, mending, music, singing, reading, 
writing, arithmetic to be taught. Salary 25/. a year, | 


with unfurnished cottage, and a third of. the school 
pence. Apply to the Rev. James Collins, Appleton- | 
Wiske, Northallerton.” Now it is clear upon the face 
of it that the meaning of this, clumsily worded | 
though it be, is that a schoolmistress is wanted | 
capable of teaching village girls to be good house | 
servants. The house work to be done must be her 
own, for itis impossible that she should attend a day, 
Sunday and night school, and attend to the Rev. 
James Collins’s domestic concerns into the bargain. 
Again, she is to have a separate cottage to herself. 
As for the music to be taught, we presume that it is 
nothing more than singing upon the sol fa principle—a 
very use ful and now popular accomplishment among { 
those who go to Church and take part in the service. 
A Paris correspondent says:—‘ The Charivari of | 
this day, lst December, appears in an enl: arged sheet, 





and the first of a series of offensive articles has met | 
the eve of the delighted Parisians. It is No. 10, | 


‘Sketches of Foreign Correspondents from Paris, 


leading off with ‘our own’ correspondent of the 
Times. I need not name that gentleman ; but any- | 
thing more reprehensible than the private and | 
personal details given can scarcely be con- | ! 
ceived. The complaint of Mr. Thackeray against 
a member of the Garrick Club for con- |} 
verting into pence the facility of 


access | 
social circle afforded his maligner, ; 


' street, W. 


| Showrooms in London, 


| Prices marked in plain figures. 


r is here made doubly flagrant by the violation of a 


| gentleman’s domicile, to which the paltry scribe 
evidently gained admittance under false pretence, to 
report particulars of his privacy for the amusement 
of the Boulevard snobs. It is more than suspected 
that the camarilla who prosecuted Montalembert are 
bent on extinguishing by slander the European pub- 
licity which correspondents, as well as Le Correspon- 
dant, secure to their misdeeds.” 





OBITUARY. 


WALLACE, Professor, died on the 
Park Koad, Stockwell. He was editor of the Popular Edu- 
cator, Public Instructor, and numerous other works, and 
has left a wife and family to deplore his irreparable loss. 

Baxter, Jonn, died on the 12th ult., at Lewes, in his 78th 
year. Publisher of the Library of Agriculture, and other 
_Well- known works. 


16th ult., at 13, Stockweil 











(PUE 350. | 35s. INVERNESS WRAPP iRS, 
The 50s, TWEED SUITS, and 
The 1és. TROUSERS, 


Are all made to Order from the new Scotch Cheviot, all wool 
tweeds, of winter substances, thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
Patterns and Designs, with directions for Mea- 
surement, sent free. ‘The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat ; 
The Guinea Dress Trousers; and the Half Guinea Waistcoats. 
N.B. —A perfect fit gue aranteed 


y THITE and SOFT HANDS” 
the WINTER.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, ‘New Bond-street, have prepared a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, at Ls. per pound, which, by its con- 
tinued use, will produce the softest of hands and whitest of 
skin, even in the coldest weather and hardest water; it is 
beautifully soft in use, and agreeably perfumed. Sole depét. 
Also every other kind of Skin, Toilet, and Fancy Soaps, in 
bars, squares, or tablets, of every colour, name, and shape, 
at wholesale prices. 
P*® UCE and Co's GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 69, and 58, 
the largest Furniture Galleries and 
und contain the most extensive and 
varied Stock to select from. aren Bedsteads from .8s. fd. 
each, 500 Easy Chairs on view. Carpets 1s per yard under 
the usual prices. Excellent Dining-room Chairs, 19s. each. 
A Servant's Bedroom well and con ipletely furnished for 110s. 
A twelve months’ ‘emai 
_Iilustrated books, with prices, sent post free. 








‘throughout 


Baker-street.—These are 





given. 


)XTRAORDINARY Display of New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of 

more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and Co., Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most respectfully to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE 





| to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
| of drawing, 


dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased from 


| several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such 


circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its original cost. Every artiele warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99, 
Crawford-street, Baker-street. 
. 
TEA 


I ORNIMAN’S PURE 
great strength, and 


Rich FULL-FLAVOURED TEA, of 

“always good alike,’ is obtained by importing it without 
powdered colour on the leaf; for, when not disguised, the 
Chinese cannot possibly pass off the brown autumn 
crop with the choice spring gathering without its being dis- 
covered by the consumer. The Lancet (p. B18) shows that 
Horniman’s Teas are easily distinguished:—“ The green, not 
being covered with Prussian blue, &c., is an olive hue; the 
black is not intensely dark:’’ wholesome as well as Tea 
“always good alike" is thus obtained. Price 3s 8d., 4s., and 
4s. 4¢. per lb. London Agents :—Purssell, 78, Cornhill; El- 
phinstone, 227, Regent-street, 366, Oxford-street, and 2], 
Lor iomgy gS tale Bank; Wolf, , St. Paul’s-churehyard; 

Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold in Packets by 
HoRNIMAN’S Agents in : all parts of the kingdom. 


D ALTENBURG'S ORIENTAL | 


the finest and mo st agreeable remedy 




















“OIL 1s 
ever used for 
t speedily restores the hair when it 
kness or any other cause; strengthens 
nparts to it a permanent lustre and 
Yd, and 5s. 6d. per bottle; by post 12 


Baldness or Grey 
has fallen off from 
and beautifies it, and 
silky sottness. Price 2s. 
stamps extra. 

D’ALTENBURG'S DENTRIFICE, an Oriental prepara- 
tion of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing the 

Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white- 
ness, strengthening the guns, and in rendering the breath 
fragrant and pure, Price Is. 14d. per box; by post 16 stamps. 

CauTion.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated 
articles has called forth numerous spurious imitations. None 








can be genuine without the signature of the proprietors, 
D’ALTENBURG and COMPAN Sold by them at 38a, 


Lamb's Conduit-street, London, and by Chemists and Per- 


fumers. el tas / 
VISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
LAW RENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothier 
and Manufacturer, 


CITY—36, Grace 
WES 


chureh-street, ~ r 
189 & 190, Tottenham-court-road, LONDON. 

In the RE BADY- MADE DEPARTMENT, such an immense 
assortment of MEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
consisting of garments of the most novel, durable, and elegant 
designs, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a great 
saving, the prices being based on the most economical prin- 
ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only test of 
cheapness, 

BOYS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT.—Nothing. can 
exceed the variety and novelty of design in this s departi nent, 
For the winter season, such an immense assortment is pro- 
vided as to exceed all L. HYAM’S torme - effort The prices, 
asusual, are framed upon the most ec ¢ seale, and have 
only to be seen to rerregin that palundaige ‘which their intrinsic 
merits so well desery 

The ORDERED DE PAR TMENT contains a magnificent 
assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, who 
are celebrated for refined taste and style, are guarantees for a 
good fit. Economy is the leading feature. 

CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL MEN are:specially 
| invited, the Black and Mixture Cloths being of a FAST 

of Black for 3/. 3s. Also the cele~ 


DYE. An ordered suit 
brated SEVENTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS in great 
PLAIN FIGURES, 


variety 
L. HYAM marks every Garment in 
and no garment need be 
if not satisfactory, but can be 


from which no deviation is made; 
kept, when seen at home, 

exchanged within any reasonable time, if returned in good 
condition, 
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as recommended by the 
shortest notice 
Grosvenor-street, 


py ATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and | 
‘USHIONS, for Bed Sor 





from the sole 


raculty, may be had on the 
Fac ‘ Bond-street 


Manufacturer, HOOPER, 55, 

ie DENHAM ‘TOP-COAT, 42s. — Easy, 

warm, waterproof, and elegant; the most perfect over- 

coat out — SAM EL BROTHE RS, Merchant ‘Tailors, 29, 
te-hill. 

GY DENTIAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, 

plete for 43s. 6d. compe eg oe “4 








com- 


BROTHERS, 


coat, Ss. 6d.; and coat, 17s. ¢ 

Ludg ate-hill. 

GIDENHAM TOP-COAT, 
wear during three Winters. —SAMUEL 

29, Ludgate-hill. 

GYDE .NHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d., uni- 

h 


versally adn ited to be the most ober, comfortable, 
BROTHERS, 29, } 





42s., for hard 
BROTHERS, 





that can be made,—SAMUEL 





i durable 
Ludgate-hill. 
Patterns and Guide to Self-Measurement sent free. 


vr . 
NICOLL NEW REGISTERED 
PALETOT has all those advantages which secured 
such general popularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, | 
that is to say, as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré ap- | 
pearance, profi ssional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon in or out of doors. Secondly, there | 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing a more 
graceful outline and great saving in wear; the latter 

advantage is considerably enhanced by the application of 
a peculiar and neatly-stitched binding, the mode of ef- 
the NEW REGIS- 










fecting which is patented. In London, 
TERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent- street, and 22, Cornhill. 4 


‘ NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. | 
H. 2 and D. NICOLL recommend for an | 
outside Coat the Havelock and Patent Cape Paletot; | 
and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, such being well } 
adapted for Young Gentlemen, on account of exhibiting | 
considerable economy with general excellence, Gentle- 
men at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and Naval | 
Schools, waited on by appointment. A great variety of | 
materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as | 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK Hovsk, | 
142 and 144, Regent-street. | 


NICOL L’S 
CLOAK is a 
eomfort. No Lady having 


FOR LAI , =} 
PAT ENT HIGHLAND 


combination of utility, elegance, and 
seen or used such in travelling for 
morning wear or for coverin __ dress would willir be | 
without one. It somewhi " resembles the old Spanish Roque- 
laire, and hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome 
or heavy, and me senses from twelve to sixteen yards round | 
the outer edge, falling in graceful fold is from the shoulders; but 
by a mechanical contrive > (such being a part of the Patent) | 
the wearer can instantly form semi-sleeves, and thus leave the | 
arms at liberty: at the same time the Cloak can be made as 
quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used 
for travelling are the soft neutral-coloured shower-proof 
Woollen Cloths manufactured by this fi but for the prome- 
nade other materials are = d. The pri ce willbetwo guine 
and a half for each Cloak ; but with the Méc eoiane anda lined 
Hood a few shillings more are charged. This department is 
attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with 
Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door use. 
These at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantaloons des Dames a partially composed ot 
Chamois. As no measure is ed, the patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift, J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick 
House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 

TICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
a offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shoulders and forms a 
of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect freedom to 
pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not app at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging sleeves 
at the same time concealing the hands when placed in the 
pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient and 
graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be had of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, and 
22, Cornhill. 

AUTION.—In consequence of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary to 
state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may be distin- 
guished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 




































species 

















. 





each specimen; to copy t 1ay be thus de- 
tected: if the garment is label has a black 
ground, with the firm’s woven by the 


arment is light- 
ule drab ground, sand red letters 
Each garment is marked i in pl 1in figures, at a fixed moderate 
price, and is of the best materials. H. J. and D. NICOLL 
have recognised agents in various parts of the United King- | 
dom and Colonies, and a n forwarded through 
them will be thankfully acknowl! or paid for so that the 
same may lead to the prosecution of any pe ¢ their 
trade mark, or making an unfair use of their name; that is to 
y, in such a manner as may be calculated to mislead | 
(Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL, | 
Regent-street and Cornhill, London | 


\ ONDERFUL C URE of 
The following Letter has recently been addressed 
Mr. Powell, from Win B ards, Esq., an agriculturist : 


Jacquard loom in gold-colo 
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coloured, the label has a 
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Trousers, 17s. 6d.; Waist- r 


| ingthe bloodand by restoring the stomact 


| taining 


| stomach will speedily regain its strength; a he 


} Custard Pudding 


a COUGH.— | 1 
pe ETH 


JURE FRE 
ar Gallon —M ssrs. LEMAIRE 

Depot in England, the London Soap and C aad rs mpany, 
76, New Bond-street, W.; guarantee their COLZA O 











finest and purest quality, to burn in every kind of Lan np now 
in use, and very superior to most Oils sold under that name 
For the convenience of Country F it is in Casks « 
about Thirty Gallons, or in seale n Two to Twelve 
Gallons. Modérateur Lamps, Gl s, Repairs, & 





at Paris Prices. 


YO the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED, 


—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 


Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of France, late 


ian to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Me 
National 
ace, Bedford- 


of six stamps, 


Resident Physic 
ber of the Medical Societies of Rouen aud Peru, 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, &c.), 27, Al l 
square, London, cox itinues to issue, on receij 
‘The Guide to Self-cure. 

‘The first man of the 
Review, July 1856. 

For Qualifications, vide d Medical Directory 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Skin 


diseases are prevalent everywhere, and everywhere is 
it known that Holloway’s matchless Ointmen a specific 
remedy. The demand for it is extraordir “WW hen the 
Ointment is applied to the diseased parts, the « fle ct is Ww 1 
ful; itis more like that of magic than of m 
relieved patient need not let his astonishment and di 
dashed with fear or doubt as to the ultimate result of s 
den an action on the system; for this famous Ointment is as 
innocent and benign as it is powerful. It does not throw the 
disease inwards, but insinuates _— through the pores of t 
skin to the original cause of the evil, and effects a thor 


cure. 
BERNETHY’S PILL for the 
4 ind MUSCLES.—Invalids who suffer 
of spirits, want of sleep, loss of appetite, and | s 
will hail this medicine as a great blessing. It acts by pur 
h, liver, and bowels 
their heaithy state, and thus eradicates melancholy, 
ness of limbs, &c. The smallest size box willbe quit 
cient to convince any invalid of the extraordinary vi 
these Pills. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. ¢ 1 box. 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon-street, and i ANNAY, 
ford-street. Any medicine vendor will procure them. 


YALVANISM.—Mr. Wm. H. HALSE, 
the Medical Galvanist, of No. 1, Addison-terrace, 
Kensington, London, solicits invalids to send to him for his 
Pamphlet on ‘* Medical Galvanism,”’ which he will forward 
post free on receipt of two postage-stamps. The beneficial 
effects of Galvanism in cases of I lysis, Loss of Museul 
Power in any part, Asthma, Indigestion, and Nervousness 
are most extraordinary when applied in a scientific 
and withfan efficient apy us. Attendance from Ten to 
Two o'clock. — HALsi Galvanic Machines are Ten 
Guineas each. 


AN ACT OF DEEP GRATITU DE. 
5000 € k tot 






day in these complaints.’’—Medical 
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opies of a Medical Book away !!!—A 
eyman of the Chureh of Englan been cured of 
penser ony th hog loss of memory, indig d other fear 












ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of to his suffer- 
ins men the means wl ration was so 
marvellously effected. He a book ¢c 


, on receipt ny 
i tothe Rev. H. R. Travers, 
Bayswater, Middlesex 


HEALTH.— 





all the necessary infe 
stamps to prepay postage, ac 
M.A., North ( umberland- ‘place, 


PPRAMPTON S PILL of 

Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This excellent family 
pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for purifving the blood, 
so very essential for the foundation of good health, and cor- 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. Two ortlre¢ 
doses will convince the afilicted of its salutary effects. 











the liver, bowels, and kidneys will ray fal y take } 
newed health will be the quick result of taking 
according to the directions accompanying ea 
FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, 
obstructions, the distressing headaches so ver) 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sig 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness 0 Lf gi 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion.—Sold by Prout 
and HARSANT, 220, Strand, London, and all Vendors of Medi- 
cine, 








p‘H! BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 








and the Royal Family, but has ly of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light or 
Infants an 1 Invalids; much approved for making ious 





and excellent forthickening Broths or Sou, 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing publi 














estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the be 

most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicat 
Gruel, which forms a lig ind nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for nd influenza, is of general use in 
| the sick chamber, and, ornate h the Patent Bark 3 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 

Prepared only by the Pa s, Roprson, BELLVILI 

and Co., Purveyors to the Quee 64, Red Lic et, Hol- 





Sold by all respectable Grocers 
and Country, in Packets of 6d 
anisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s, eac! 


WITHOU' SPR 


Druggists. and others in 





























land agent, residing at Edmonton, Middlesex :—** Dear Sir, | S 
have recently suffered much from a most violent cough, pro- Ludgate-hill ¢ Regent-s . are t Dental 
ceeding from a tickling in my chest, which no remedy, out of Establishme nts of Mess! GABI 1 } — Ol iI iblished 
many I resorted to, ¢ d allay. My head was constantly | Dentists, Patentees of the syst f surin erfect Artic 
aching, and my whole frat entirely shaken. Having seen | lation and Mastication without the in liments us it 
the good effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in several members | tendant upon th ordinary plans In their IMPROVED 
of my family, I purchased a small bottle, and when ¢ | MINERAL TEETH and FLI XIBI E GUMS ther I 
bed at night took a teaspoonful in two tablespoonfuls of | Springs or Wires, no extraction ts; the fit is of tl 

water just warm. Theeff was immediate; it arrested the | unerring accuracy, while, from tl e flex lity of the 
tickling in my « t well, and arose perfeetly restored | employed. pressure upon the j gums or remaining teeth is « 

in the morn exception of debility, arising from } tirely avoided. KS is permanent, wholesome, d congenial to 
fatigue by ince hing for some day vious. My | the mouth, and when in use efies the not f the closest 
cough entirely left me, and has never returned. Hi iving since | observer. It is only necessary to see them to 1 ! 
heard of a lady in the neighbourhood who for a long time had | their superiority: and unless every satisfaction | ive I 
laboured under a most distressing cough, and who had resort | fee is aented The best materials e used, w 13 s 
to every remedy within her kn e, Lsent the remainder | GAB R II I are enabled to supply es lowe I 

the bottle to her; and that long-standing, obstinate, and hy usually ¢ for common qua v hav é 
(as she thought curable cough was perfectly cured. You } 7 \ises extensive laboratories for the manufacture of every 
are at perfect lil rty to make what use you n f | speciality appertaining to the profession. Cx ultation gratis 
this communicatio s the contents are stri 1 | Established 1804. And at 134, Duke-stre rpool 





take every opportunity of recommending 
l assured of 


medici ine, feeling, as I do, fully y 
r sir, yours very truly, Wm. Boarps.—To Mr. Thos. Powell 
This old-established Family Cough Medicine is remarkable | 

| 


'stimable i 
‘vy. Tam, 











for its curative properties in all cases of coughs, colds, short- 
ght cough, and every kind of pulmo- 
THOMAS POWELL, 


ness of breath, asthmas, ni 
nary disorder.—Prepared ; 





sold by 








at the warehouse, 16, Plackfriars-road, London (late 53). Sold 
by all respectable chemists 
In bo at Js. 14d. and 2s. 22. each. 4 








GABRIEL'S TREATISE fully explains the syste1 ind 
may be had gratis, or stamped envelope The PATENT 
WHITE ENAMEL, which effectually re ‘ ived fro 
teeth, can only be obtained as ser 
PREPARED WHITE GUTT \ PER( HA I 
best Stopping for decayed Teeth or Toothache, 1s. ¢ 
obtainable through 1y Chemist in town or country, or direct 
20 stamps ‘Messrs. G.’s Improvements . 
really we ant, and will well repay a visit to tl 


Sunday Trmes, Sept. 6th, 1857. 












ments 














NCH COLZA Om, | 4s. 6d. | 








| arrive 
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and yet we 


G ‘OOD F AMILY ME NICINE C 


4 with a lent use, hi 
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think t idea 1 be impr j . wed to 2 
simple form Tak son ¢ con ( such as 
COCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we > 
sired end y be attained without scales a s, or 
vste us compartments, a th 

ri st stoppers. Others mi ye Us I ( Ss, as 
tested many thousands of perso ’ fou to answer 
their yose sO well, may be set vn as the best.—05- 
othing has t been 


luced in d way et: that cane 
perfection to which Artificial Te 
Mr. BRADSHAW’S new invention. 
atural, that it is utterly impossible fo 
ght, the artificial; 


I 
to detect, in ar 
process of making, every little irreg 


TEe! ‘H.—N 
t 








fitted with the most unerring accuracy, allowing t teeth to 
rest on the most tender gums with su bsolute ease and 
comfort, that in a few days they are scarcely known to be in 
the mouth. They never change colour, mastication is gua- 
ranteed, no wires or ligatures used, nor any stumps 
extracted. Fees: a single tooth, from 5s.; a complete set, 
f 1/. 4s.—Mr. R. BrRapsHAW, Surgeon-Dentist, 2. Arg 





place, Re 
PEE fH! TEETH !!—Protected by Royal 

Letters Patent, and received by the most eminent « 
Faculty.—Mr. LAWRENCE'S IMPROVED 
TEETH by the Clieo-plastic process entirely suj 
m and every substance that becomes p 


gent-street.—Daily from Ten till Five. 


ARTIFICIAL 
rsedes the 








nuith; their cleanliness, ease, and « fort re 
sin every case, without springs wire, 
sed prices.—Painless Tooth Extraction by 
ty is always attended with certainty ar 
tise on the above method sent post free on : 
r 





.AWRENCE, Member of College of Dentists, 
Be ne rs-stre et, Oxford-street, London 


D° YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to | lu Whiskers, 
Moustachios, in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldne from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 

en Weak Hair, and effectually ] 











check Greyness 





stren¢ 





its stages. If used in the nursery, it w vert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
free, on receipt of twenty-four postage ps, by Miss Cou- 


Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
» ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success 
1.—** I have sold it for eleven y« and have n 


pelie, ¢ 
uy 





D 
heard a complaint of it.’ Afr. Jones uir is quit 
stored.” E. James, Esq.—* After nine years iness 








effects are miraculous,” Mahon. 


mY NOW THYSELF.—MAR IE COU- 
v PELLE continues her vivid and in ig delinea- 
1s of character from an examination the handwriting 


of individ s, ina style never before atten lin England 
lhe os eg Sn Bo gel teristics, orthose 













of any friend, must inclose a specimen of their writing, stating 
seX a ige, With 14 penny postage to Misa 4 oupelle, 
69, ¢ treet, Newman-street, L nd t will re- 
ceive p ‘turn a full detail of ts, talents, 
tastes, affections, ». of the writer, with many other things 


1 throug h life.—From 


calculated to be use 
t *—C ae des 















vi cil SUrprisil 1 
racter is remarkably correct.’ "—H. V sede {. 

ch acter is m arvellously correct.” Ye 3} ‘*Mamma says 
the character you sent meis a true one.""—W. N. “You have 


described him very accurately.’ 
PUPTURES EFFECTUALLY 
VITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Th 
een successful in thousands of cases 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 


CURED 
son's Pr ay is 


nd 

















ever bad or long standing, effecting a p rfect cure in a short 

time, without pain or confinement, thus lering the further 

use of trusses unnecessary. er wv part of the rid 

can have the remedy sent to tl € receipt of 10s. 

ge stamps, or by post-o , ¢ the chief 

office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street, 

gton-erescent, London. Consultations by appointment 

ept Sunday. A Treatise on the Nat Causes, and 

. kind of Hernia, with a select f 

Te ials from patients cured, sent free by post fo ur 
penny stamps. 


Diven SEM AR.—P rotected by Royal Lett 
Ps tent of England, 3 of 


and secured by the st 





om i rmacie de 





de ris, and the Imperial ¢ f 
Vienna » Patentee may be consulted dai See 
man frailty, Id at Allen’s, 20, Paternoster-row 
mar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, spermatorrhwa, 
austion of the system. “ ‘ r 
hort space of three 
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in th days, complete ie ely 
eradicates all traces of thogp disorders wh capsules ve 
so long been thought an antidote for, to t ru the 
health of a vast portion of the population rriest iY, 
No >» is the great Continental emed for 1at 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, t English 
phys n treats with mercury, to the inevital est n 
oft the patient's constitution, and whict t sursapa of 
the w annot remove. Triesen a, 3 " re 
al ¢ or smell, and of $ g qu s. 
I se being sus< 
pecter cases in one for 
3s, wi wher there is a 
Sav 1/. 1 ses idministered 
by Va iu, I lt by D. CHURCH, 
73, Gra rel Villiam-s ts 
F. Warts, I rand; Hannay, 63, 

‘ I 1 R. H. 

IN M ¢ POWELL, West- 
Niiteaec SNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; t t of ng 

ind exter | practice in the treatment of rvous es, 
! ¢ 2 en gestion, relaxat ’ 
te 3a sy reference fort non-professional 
r ‘ hy A PHYSICIAN, Few diseas¢ re prevalent, 
s ‘ rd. | consequently more S treated, 

e ab ca So ae h thousands of inv w hose 

ved suiferings have been an enigma t ends, e 
thei sition; while in most cases tl liat se 
se complaints remains unknown to t t 

! it bsence of this Knowledg mies ul > 
often fruitless. Where ordinary ources prov rti' he 
eoft microscope is not unfrequentl) tended with the 
happiest results, the long-conce led cause much misery 
being thereby brought to " nd a correct 1 generaily 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated ect of 
| this work is to clear up some matters vit ince 

have hitherto remained obscure, and to t e ne 
us and hypochondriacal invalid the means by e may 





at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RuDGE, 10, Brooke-street 
Holborn-bars London. 
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